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Its Purposes: 


‘Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 


ts History: 


‘1. Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 
2. 


Ineorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Oc 
tober 3, 1915. 

Brought out the first number of THe Journat or Nzaro His- 
ToRY, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


To collect sociological and historical data. 
To publish books on Negro life and history. 
To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 


To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 


Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 
Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 
Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, 
H. N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles 
E. Chapman, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


- hoa directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 
e 

Tt has extended the circulation of THe JournaL or Negro His- 
tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

It has published eighteen volumes of articles and documents 
giving facts which are generally unknown. 
It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 
It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 

It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the 
Negro which have been made accessible to the publie in the 
Library of Congress. 

It has had ten young men trained for research in social science 
and for instruction in colleges and universities. 
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THE TREATMENT OF COLORED UNION TROOPS 
BY THE CONFEDERATES, 1861-1865 


A question that arose during the second year of the 
American Civil War and became of increasing importance 
to both Union and Confederate authorities as the war 
progressed was whether colored Union troops when cap- 
tured by the Confederates should be treated as prisoners 
of war or as slaves in insurrection. During the first year 
and a half of the war this was not a problem for, in spite 
of agitation for the enlistment of Negroes and several 
offers to raise Negro regiments, the Federal government 
declined to employ the colored man as a soldier. He was 
used as a laborer in connection with military camps and 
operations, but he was not permitted to bear arms." 

As the war progressed, however, a gradual change in 
the Federal policy took place. In the spring of 1862 Gen- 
eral Hunter, though without clear authorization from the 
war department, began the enlistment of Negroes in South 
Carolina; a few months later Congress passed two acts 
authorizing the use of Negroes for any military or naval 
service for which they might be found competent ;? and by 
the end of the year General Benjamin F. Butler had 

*Shannon, Fred A., ‘‘The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier, 
1861-1865,’’ Journal of Negro History, xi (October 1926), 563-567. 

? Ibid., 572-575; Report of Provost Marshal J. B. Fry, March 17, 1866, 


Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies in the War of the 
Rebellion, ser. iii, vol. v, 654-660. 
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raised a regiment, chiefly from the free black population 
of Louisiana, for his Corps d’Afrique, and in South Caro- 
lina General Saxton had organized a regiment composed 
of men who had been slaves until the arrival of the Fed- 
eral troops.* Colored regiments were raised not only in 
the Southern regions as they fell under Union control, 
but also in the North. President Lincoln, who came to re- 
gard the aid of Negro troops as indispensable, encouraged 
their enlistment, and by the end of the war more than 
186,000 Negroes had enlisted in the service of the United 
States.* 

Although free Negroes had been serving in the militia 
of Southern States from the outset of the war,® the use 
of colored troops by the Federal government was bitterly 
denounced in the South and wild threats of retaliation 
were hurled at the black troops and their officers. The 
Confederate war department proclaimed General Hunter 
an outlaw and announced that if he ‘‘or any other com- 
missioned officer employed in drilling, organizing, or in- 
structing slaves, with a view to their armed service in this 
war’’ shall be captured, ‘‘he shall not be regarded as a 
prisoner of war, but held in close confinement for execu- 
tion as a felon at such time and place as the President 
shall order.’’® Bills and resolutions calling for the severe 
punishment of persons of African descent found in the 
ranks of the enemy were introduced into the Confederate 

* Fox, William F., Regimental Losses in the American Civil War, 1861- 
1865 (Albany, 1889), 52-53. This South Carolina regiment was known at the 


ovtset as the First South Carolina but later as the Thirty-third United States 
Colored Infantry. 

* Official Records, ser. iii, vol. v, 661-662. 

® Order of M. Grivot, Adjutant and Inspector General of the Louisiana 
Militia, March 24, 1862, ibid., ser. iv, vol. i, 1020; Act of the Tennessee 
Legislature, June 28, 1861, ibid., 409; Wesley, Charles H., ‘‘The Employ- 
ment of Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate Army,’’ Journal of Negro 
History, iv (July 1919), 243. 

®*General Orders No. 60, War Department, Adjutant and Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Office, Richmond, August 21, 1862, Official Records, ser. i, vol. xiv, 599. 
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congress.‘ Before long Northern newspapers were print- 
ing stories of the murder or sale into slavery of colored 
soldiers who fell into the hands of the Confederates.® 

The aim of this paper is to examine first the official 
policy of the Confederate government as declared in proc- 
lamations of the President, acts of the congress, the cor- 
respondence of the executive departments with state and 
military authorities, and in the correspondence of Union 
and Confederate officers charged with the exchange of 
prisoners of war, and secondly to consider certain North- 
ern charges of cruel and barbarous treatment. 

The first declaration of a policy on this subject is to 
be found in an act of the Confederate congress of October 
13, 1862, which provided that the secretary of war should 
designate depots to which all slaves captured from the 
enemy or otherwise than by lawful authority should be 
delivered. When proof of ownership was presented these 
recaptured slaves were to be returned to their masters.’ 
It was not clearly stated whether this law was to apply 
only to non-combatant slaves or to Negro soldiers as well. 
In 1864 Secretary of War Seddon disagreed with his as- 
sistant secretary who claimed that the act applied only 
to non-combatant slaves, and in spite of more recent legis- 
lation by congress definitely providing for the disposition 
of captured Negro troops, he applied this early act to 
them.’® But in the weeks immediately following the pas- 
sage of this act Secretary Seddon and President Davis 
either interpreted it as not applicable to slaves taken in 

* Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861- 
1865 (Washington, 1904), v, 296, 329, 348, 543-547. 

*Colonel Perey Howard, The Barbarities of the Rebels (Providence, 
1863), passim. 

* Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America (Richmond, 
1862), 89-90. 

Major Is. H. Carrington to Secretary Seddon, August 11, 1864, and 
indorsement of Assistant Secretary Campbell, August 21, 1864, Official 


Records, ser. ii, vol. vii, 583; Secretary Seddon to Governor M. L. Bonham, 
August 31, 1864, ibid., 703-704. 
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arms or they deliberately chose to ignore it. In the middle 
of November, General Mercer, commanding the District of 
Georgia, reported the capture of four Negroes wearing 
Federal uniforms and carrying muskets in their hands, 


and added: 


If I may be permitted to express an opinion upon this subject 
I most earnestly request that these negroes be made an example 
of. They are slaves taken with arms in hand against their mas- 
ters and wearing the abolition uniform. Some swift and terrible 
punishment should be inflicted that their fellows may be deterred 
from following their example." 


This report was referred to Secretary Seddon who, 
after conference with President Davis, wrote General 
Beauregard, Mercer’s superior officer: 


Slaves in flagrant rebellion are subject to death by the laws 
of every slave-holding State, and did circumstances admit without 
too great delays and military inconvenience might be handed over 
to the civil tribunals for condemnation. They cannot be recog- 
nized in any way as soldiers subject to the rules of war and to 
trial by military courts; yet for example and to repress any spirit 
of insubordination it is deemed essential that slaves in armed 
insurrection should meet condign punishment. Summary execu- 
tion must therefore be inflicted on those taken, as with the slaves 
referred to by General Mercer, under circumstances indicative be- 
yond doubt of actual rebellion. To guard, however, against the 
possible abuse of this grave power under the immediate excite- 
ment of capture or through over-zeal on the part of subordinate 
officers it is deemed judicious that the discretion of deciding and 
giving the order of execution should be reposed in the general 
commanding the special locality of the capture. 

You will therefore instruct Brigadier-General Mercer to ex- 
ercise this discretion of decision and summary execution in the 
case of the slaves referred to by him and any others hereafter 
eaptured under like circumstances.!* 


Three weeks after these instructions were sent, Presi- 
dent Davis issued a proclamation, dated December 23, 
1862, ordering that ‘‘all negro slaves captured in arms 

" Brigadier-General H. W. Mercer to Brigadier-General Jordan, Novem- 
ber 14, 1862, ibid., vol. iv, 945-946. 

“Secretary Seddon to General G. T. Beauregard, November 30, 1862, 
ibid., 954. 
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be at once delivered over to the executive authorities of 
the respective States to which they belong to be dealt 
with according to the laws of said State.’’* In the spring 
of the following year the Confederate congress considered 
various bills to deprive captured Negro soldiers of the 
rights and immunities of prisoners of war and finally 
adopted a joint resolution declaring that all Negroes, free 
as well as slave, taken in arms should be delivered to the 
authorities of the State or States in which they should be 
captured ‘‘to be dealt with according to the present or 
future law of such State or States.’* The only subse- 
quent legislation on this subject was the repeal in Febru- 
ary, 1865, of the specific provisions of this joint resolution, 
making it for the closing weeks of the war merely a gen- 
eral resolution of retaliation at the discretion of the 
President.” 

Thus, if the law of October, 1862, applied to slaves 
taken in arms, there were three conflicting provisions for 
the disposition of such captives—one, that they should be 
sent to designated depots from which they would be re- 
turned to their masters; two, that they should be turned 
over to the authorities of the State to which they be- 
longed; three, that they should be turned over to the au- 
thorities of the State in which they were captured. The 
latter two further provided that the captives should then 
be dealt with according to the laws of the State—which 
meant that as slaves in insurrection they were subject to 
the death penalty. The only provision affecting free 
Negroes taken in arms was that in the joint resolution of 





Richardson, J. D., Messages and Papers of the Confederacy (Nashville, 
1906), i, 274. 

“ Statutes at Large of the Confederate States of America (Richmond, 
1863), 167-168; Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States, iii, 203, 
319, 333, 361, 386; vi, 486-488. 

% Ibid., iv, 501, 503, 507, 510, 520, 545; Official Records, ser. ii, vol. 
viii, 197. 
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congress that they should be turned over to the authori- 
ties of the State in which they were captured. 

In view of these conflicting provisions it is not surpris- 
ing that the execution of the laws was not free from con- 
fusion and vacillation. When in the summer of 1863 Gen- 
eral Beauregard’s forces captured fourteen Negro sol- 
diers, some of whom claimed to be free, he sought instrue- 
tions from the war department as to their disposition.'® 
Secretary Seddon informed him that the joint resolutions 
of the last congress controlled the disposition of all Ne- 
groes taken in arms and that those in question should be 
turned over to the authorities of South Carolina, the State 
in which they were captured.’7 When these captives had 
been delivered to the South Carolina authorities Governor 
Bonham turned to Secretary Seddon for instructions con- 
cerning the free Negroes from the Northern States!® and 
was informed that they should not be treated as regular 
prisoners of war. He was further advised that they should 
be promptly executed or held to hard labor during the 
war.’® But the Confederate authorities did not continue 
to follow the terms of the joint resolution. In April, 1864, 
Governor Vance of North Carolina was instructed tuat 
the Negroes captured at Plymouth should be restored to 
their owners,” and in the following August Secretary 
Seddon informed Governor Bonham that ‘‘the embar- 
rassments attending this question and the serious conse- 
quences which might ensue from the rigid enforcement of 
the act of congress originally passed on the subject, have 
co-operated with the objections which have been made by 


*® General G. T. Beauregard to Adjutant and Inspector General Cooper, 
July 17, 1863, Official Records, ser. ii, vol. vi, 125; same to same, July 21, 
1563, ibid., 134. 

“Secretary Seddon to General Beauregard, July 22, 1863, ibid., 139. 

** Governor Bonham to Secretary Seddon, August 10, 1863, ibid., 193. 

** Secretary Seddon to Governor Bonham, Sept. 1, 1863, ibid., 245-246. 

General Braxton Bragg to Governor Z. B. Vance, April 21, 1864, ihid., 
vol. vii, 78-79. 
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the authorities of some of the States to receive Negroes 
directed to be turned over to them, and with the inability, 
when they have been turned over, to obtain criminal trials, 
to induce the Department to assume the responsibility of 
modifying the proposed action in relation to such Ne- 
groes.’”? Henceforth Negroes taken in arms who could be 
identified as slaves were to be treated under the act of 
October 13, 1862, and returned to their owners. Free Ne- 
groes, though not yet recognized as prisoners of war, were 
to be turned over to the Confederate authorities who 
would hold them in strict confinement until their ultimate 
disposition should be decided upon.” 

Except for their occasional employment as laborers on 
fortifications and trenches this continued to be the policy 
of the South in regard to recaptured slaves to the end 
of the war.” In spite of the efforts of the Union officers 
to secure treatment as prisoners of war for all captured 
Union troops regardless of color or previous condition 
of servitude, the Confederate authorities insisted that 
they would ‘‘die in the last ditch’’ before giving up the 
right to send slaves back to slavery as property recap- 
tured. General Butler, Federal Commissioner for ex- 
change, called into play his legal skill and in the summer 
of 1864 sent to the Confederate commissioner a lengthy 
argument denying the right of the South to restore re- 
captured slaves to their former owners.** Meeting the 
South on their own theory that slaves were property, he 
maintained that when in the course of the war movable 
property was captured not only the title thereto but also 
the jus disponendi, the right of disposing of that property, 
vested in the government making the capture. ‘‘Now, 
the United States have disposed of the property which 

7 Secretary Seddon to Governor Bonham, August 31, 1864, ibid., 703-704. 

* Ibid. 

* Secretary Seddon to General R. E. Lee, October 15, 1864, ibid., 990-991. 

* Major General Benjamin F. Butler to Robert Ould, August 27, 1864, 
ibid., 687-691. 
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they have acquired by capture in slaves taken by them,”’ 
declared Butler, ‘‘by giving that right of property to the 
man himself, to the slave—i. e., by emancipating him and 
declaring him free forever; so that if we have not mis- 
taken the principles of international law and the laws of 
war, we have no slaves in the armies of the United States. 
All are free men. . . . Do the Confederate authorities 
claim the right to reduce to a state of slavery freemen, 
prisoners of war, captured by them? This claim our 
fathers fought against under Bainbridge and Decatur 
when set up by the Barbary powers on the northern shore 
of Africa, about the year 1800, and in 1864 their children 
will hardly yield it upon their own soil.’’ The claim of the 
Confederates that the jus postliminii, the principle of the 
law of nations which rehabilitates the former owner with 
his property taken by an enemy when such property is 
recovered by the forces of his own country, justified their 
restoration of slaves was denied by Butler on the ground 
that it was a principle applicable only to immovable 
property. 

Butler’s arguments did not persuade the Southern 
officials to alter this policy. They insisted that the pre- 
vious relations of slaves to their masters could not be 
changed by the violence or seduction of an enemy and 
that under the Confederate constitution it was incumbent 
upon the central government to defend the relation of 
master and slave established by state law and to sanction 
the reclamation and return of all recaptured or fugitive 
slaves. They maintained further that the United States 
was estopped from denying this right to the Confederate 
government because in the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812 the United States had taken the very same 
position now taken by the South.” 

Though the officers of the Confederacy refused to the 
end to treat recaptured slaves as prisoners of war they 


* Secretary Seddon to General Lee, October 15, 1864, ibid., 990-993. 
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finally agreed to accord this treatment to free Negroes 
taken in arms. In April, 1864, Butler informed Secretary 
of War Stanton that the Confederates were willing to 
make this concession,” but five months later Secretary 
Seddon declared that free Negroes were ‘‘not as yet for- 
mally recognized in any official dealings with the enemy as 
prisoners of war.’”? It was not until October 1864 that 
the Confederate authorities took a definite stand on this 
question. Following receipt of a clear statement of policy 
from Secretary Seddon,” General Lee informed General 
Grant that ‘‘all negroes in the military or naval service 
of the United States taken by us who are not identified as 
the property of citizens or residents of any of the Con- 
federate States are regarded as prisoners of war, being 
held to be proper subjects of exchange... .’’” 

The willingness of the South to exchange free Negroes 
had little immediate consequence, for general exchange 
of prisoners had been suspended since the middle of 1863, 
due to the refusal of the South to treat white and colored 
prisoners on an equal basis and the unwillingness of the 
North to agree to any discrimination. This suspension 
continued until the closing weeks of the war and it was 
not until then that the exchange of any considerable num- 
ber of Negro prisoners occurred, though meanwhile in 
connection with special exchanges a few Negro prisoners 
were delivered.*° The decision of the Confederates to 


* Major General Butler to Secretary Stanton, April 9, 1864, ibid., 29-34. 

* Secretary Seddon to Governor Bonham, August 31, 1864, ibid., 703. 

* Secretary Seddon to General Lee, October 15, 1864, ibid., 990-993. 
This letter contains the surprising statement that ‘‘colored soldiers of the 
United States when captured have not, by the direction of the Department, 
been treated otherwise than as prisoners of war, unless identified or claimed 
to be recaptured slaves.’’ This is clearly in conflict with his letter to Gov- 
ernor Bonham of September 1, 1863, noted above. 

© General Lee to General Grant, October 19, 1864, ibid., 1010. 

® Major General E. A. Hitcheock’s consolidated report of exchanged 
and parolled prisoners of war during the rebellion, December 6, 1865, ibid., 
vol. viii, 821-832; Record of the Services of the Seventh Regiment, U. S. 
Colored Troops from September 1863, to November 1866, by an Officer of the 
Regiment (Providence, 1878), 112-136. 
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treat free Negroes as prisoners of war did mean, how- 
ever, that they would no longer be held in close confine- 
ment but would be accorded the same general treatment 
as the white prisoners.*' It may well be that some Negro 
prisoners were discriminated against as to food and shel- 
ter provided and prison duties assigned, but the reminis- 
cences of prison life examined do not reveal that there 
was any such policy. 

Closely connected with the question of the treatment 
of Negroes taken in arms is that of the treatment of 
white officers of colored troops. President Davis’ procla- 
mation of December, 1862, declared all commissioned offi- 
cers in the command of General Butler robbers and crimi- 
nals who, whenever captured, should be reserved for ex- 
ecution, and the joint resolution of congress stipulated 
that white commissioned officers of colored troops when 
captured should be put to death or otherwise punished at 
the discretion of the military court before which they 
should be tried.*? These provisions, however, seem never 
to have been enforced, for there is no recorded case of 
such treatment being accorded officers of Negro troops 
while there are statements by such officers that they were 
treated in all respects as well as others. Some officers of 
colored troops when captured gave the number of some 
white regiment engaged in the fight, but others coura- 
geously gave their correct regiment and fared none the 
worse.** 

* Occasionally subordinate officers claimed ignorance of this new policy 
and refused to treat free negroes as prisoners of war. Lt. F. Crocker to 
Commodore J. S. Palmer, February 7, 1865, Official Records, ser. ii, vol. 
viii, 316. 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Confederacy, i, 274; Statutes 
at Large of the Confederate States (1863), 167-168. 

* Rickard, James H., Services with Colored Troops in Burnside’s Corps 
[Personal Narratives of Events in the War of the Rebellion, Being Papers 
Read Before the Rhode Island Soldiers and Sailors Historical Society, ser. v, 
no. i] (Providence, 1894), 29; Sherman, George R., Assault on Fort Gilmer 
and Reminiscences of Prison Life [Personal Narratives . . . Papers Read 


Before the Rhode Island Soldiers and Sailors Historical Society, ser. v, no. 
vii] (Providence, 1897), 74. 
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One other phase of the treatment of Negro troops by 
the Confederates is the treatment on the field of battle or 
immediately after battle. What of the charges made by 
the North that the Confederates killed Negro soldiers 
rather than capture them and that when any were cap- 
tured they were sold into slavery? Most reports of such 
treatment, like the usual stories of war atrocities, were 
as false as the reports in the Confederacy that Federal 
authorities were hanging South Carolina captives.** Yet 
there is some evidence that Negro troops were subjected 
to this cruel treatment. 

The charge that captured Negroes were sold into slav- 
ery has least to support it. The only recorded case of 
such—overlooking the return of recaptured slaves to their 
masters—is that of two free Negroes, citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, who were acting as servants to the colonel and 
staff of a Massachusetts regiment when captured in Texas 
early in 1863. One of them was a member of a family 
that had been free for many generations and was the 
grandson of a revolutionary soldier, but he and his com- 
panion were seized and sold as slaves. The Federal gov- 
ernment was powerless to aid them and they were not re- 
leased until the close of the war.” 

The Northern charge that Confederates killed Negro 
soldiers rather than capture them is true only in part. 
Because of the many variable factors involved it is diffi- 
eult to draw any conclusions from the statistics of regi- 
mental losses, but these do not indicate that colored regi- 
ments suffered heavier losses than white regiments.*® In 
support of this charge there is a letter from General 
Kirby Smith to General Taylor, in which he expressed the 
hope that it was not true that Taylor’s troops had cap- 


* Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States, i, 391-392, 399, 428. 
® Official Records, ser. ii, vol. v, 455-456, 469-470, 484; vol. viii, 640, 703. 


* Fox, Regimental Losses in the American Civil War, 48-49, 421-423, 
426-461, 521-522. 
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tured Negroes in arms, but that the officers in command 
of the capturing parties had ‘‘recognized the propriety 
of giving no quarter to armed Negroes and their officers.’’ 
‘*In this way,’’ stated Smith, ‘‘we may be relieved from a 
disagreeable dilemma.’’** The Confederate secretary of 
war did not fully approve this policy but he thought that 
when Negroes were captured in arms ‘‘a few examples”’ 
might be made.** At least one other Confederate officer 
agreed with General Smith, for nearly a year later, March 
6, 1864, Colonel W. P. Shingler, when reporting the cap- 
ture of four Negro soldiers by a subordinate officer, stated 
that he had directed that officer not to report any more 
such captures.*® Further evidence in support of this 
Northern charge is the case of several Negro soldiers 
captured near Jackson, Louisiana, in the summer of 1863 
and shortly thereafter shot to death while being conducted 
to camp by a back road. The Confederate officers admitted 
the shooting but claimed that the prisoners had attempted 
to escape.*® The charge that the Confederates gave no 
quarter to Negro troops seems to the writer to be sup- 
ported also by the famous Fort Pillow affair. Although 
the treatment accorded Negro troops in that engagement 
is an extremely controversial subject, the mass of evidence 
taken by the Union authorities following that battle seems 
to show that the Confederates had little interest in the 
taking of prisoners.* 

If this evidence is sufficient to show that on occasion 


7 General E. Kirby Smith to Major General R. Taylor, June 13, 1863, 
Official Records, ser. ii, vol. vi, 21-22. 

* Assistant Adjutant General H. L. Clay to General E. Kirby Smith, 
July 13, 1863, ibid., 115. 

* Colonel W. P. Shingler to Brigadier General Hunton, March 6, 1864, 
ibid., 1022-1023. 

“Colonel J. L. Logan to Colonel B. S. Ewell, September 3, 1863, and 
inclosures, ibid., 258-259; Brigadier General G. L. Andrews to Major Gen- 
eral E. A. Hitchcock, February 7, 1864, ibid., 924-925. 

“ Ibid., ser. i, vol. xxxii, pt. i, 586-589, 518-533, 534-540; Brown, Wil- 
liam Wells, The Negro in the Rebellion (Boston, 1867), 235-237. 
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Negro soldiers were killed rather than captured there is 
other evidence that on other occasions numerous colored 
troops were captured by the South. As early as November 
1863 General Butler reported that some three thousand 
Negro troops were held as prisoners in the South.*? Con- 
trary to the sworn testimony of a Federal sergeant that 
when the Confederates captured Plymouth, North Caro- 
lina, in the spring of 1864, all Negroes found in blue uni- 
form were killed by clubbing, shooting or hanging,** be- 
tween three and four hundred Negro prisoners were listed 
in the report of that battle sent to President Davis.** 
Late in 1864 nearly a thousand captured Negroes were 
at work upon the Confederate fortifications of Mobile.* 
Not only did the Southerners usually capture Negro 
troops rather than kill them, but when the captives were 
wounded they were hospitalized and eared for until well 
enough to turn over to the Confederate authorities.*® 

In brief summary it may be said that though at the 
outset the Confederate authorities adopted a_ natural 
policy for a slave-holding society and decreed death for 
everyone engaged in what they regarded as armed insur- 
rection by slaves, as the war progressed and the number 
so engaged increased, the policy was modified and there- 
after no unusual cruelty was inflicted upon them; that in 
the heat of battle Negro soldiers, apparently because they 
were. Negroes, were sometimes given no quarter; that to 
the end of the war the Confederate government insisted 


“General Butler to Secretary Stanton, November 18, 1863, Official 
Records, ser. ii, vol. vi, 532-534. 

“General Butler to General Grant, July 12, 1864, and inclosure, ibid., 
vol. vii, 459-460. 

“Colonel J. Taylor to President Davis, April 21, 1864, ibid., ser. i, 
vol. li, pt. ii, 870. 

“Major General E. A. Hitchcock to Secretary Stanton, November 22, 
1865, ibid., ser. ii, vol. viii, 803. 

“ Alfd. Roman to Brigadier General Thomas Jordan, August 7, 1863, 
ibid., vol. vi, 187; Major and Provost-Marshal Is. H. Carrington to Secretary 
Seddon, August 11, 1864, ibid., vol. vii, 583. 
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upon restoring recaptured slaves to their masters; and 
that in the contest over the treatment of Negro troops the 
two governments displayed their normally opposing views 
as to the status of the colored man. The South, as always, 
insisted that he was property and should be treated as 
such, though by the end of the war an exception was made 
in the case of free Negroes. The North, though reluctant 
to use the Negro as a soldier and slow to give him equal 
rights in the army, insisted with great firmness that every 
soldier was entitled to and should receive the same treat- 
ment—without discrimination—when taken prisoner by 
the enemy. 

Brarnerp Dyer 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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SARAH PARKER REMOND, ABOLITIONIST 
AND PHYSICIAN 


Seventy years ago, the name of Sarah Parker Remond 
was well known on at least two continents to many thou- 
sands of persons who were interested in the movement for 
the abolition of slavery. A free Negro woman of remark- 
able ability and intellect, she was one of the few lecturers 
of her sex and race who, during the Garrisonian era, could 
command the attention of lords and mayors, as well as 
that of thousands of laymen, in behalf of the oppressed 
Negro slave. 

Sarah Remond was born about 1815 in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, of John and Nancy Remond. Her father, a native 
of the Island of Curagoa, came to America at an early 
age. He later became a well-known hairdresser in Salem, 
and on May 2, 1811, he was admitted to citizenship in the 
Essex County Court.* Sarah Remond was well educated 
and probably received her early instruction in the schools 
of Salem, as did her brother Charles Lennox Remond. 
Negro children were able to attend the public schools in 
Salem much earlier than they were permitted to do so in 
some of the other cities. 

Charles Lennox Remond, the first Negro to address 
American audiences on the abolition of slavery and the 
best known Negro before the time of Frederick Douglass, 
probably influenced his sister to become a public lecturer. 
In 1856, they were assigned to speak during an anti-slav- 
ery campaign in the state of New York by the Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society. A 
series of lectures was arranged which included many 
prominent speakers of the day. In many instances during 
these lecture tours Sarah and her brother were the 


Nell, William C., The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution. 
Boston, Robert F. Walleut, 1855, p. 319. 
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recipients of many insults primarily because of their 
color. The hotels and boarding Louses which admitted 
Susan B. Anthony refused to accommodate Sarah and 
Charles, in spite of their education and refinement. On 
one occasion when Charles Remond was in the home of 
an anti-slavery friend in Washington County, New York, 
a neighbor called and stated that a family in the vicinity 
was being neglected because it was suffering from small- 
pox. No one would go near them to help them. Mr. Re- 
mond expressed his sympathy and remarked, ‘‘To the 
colored people it is the same as having the smallpox all 
the time.’” 

During the early part of her lecture career, Sarah 
Remond spoke, for the most part, in the West with her 
brother. They were able to remove much of the prejudice 
which existed in this section against persons of color. 
Wherever and whenever possible she fought to overcome 
race discrimination and ill-feeling towards the Negro. In 
the year 1853 she was expelled from the Howard Athe- 
naeum in New York after she had purchased tickets of 
admission and had been admitted with two friends. An 
agent and officer forced her to leave the building and 
in so doing pushed her down the stairs. Miss Remond 
presented her case before the police court and an opinion 
sustaining the equal rights of colored persons was given 
by Justice Russell. The defendants were fined a small 
sum, and the agent was forced to pay the costs of the pro- 
ceedings. From that time on Miss Remond was permitted 
to occupy any seat at the Athenaeum she might choose to 
pay for.’ 

In September 1858, the editor of the Anti-Slavery Ad- 
vocate, published in London, printed a letter written by 


* Powell, Aaron M., Personal Reminiscences of the Anti-Slavery and 
other Reforms and Reformers. New York, 1899, p. 171. 

* American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Thirteenth Annual Re- 
port. New York, The Society, 1853, p. 154. 
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Sarah Remond to a friend of the editor. The letter was 
published primarily to prepare for the visit of Miss Re- 
mond in England the English people who were interested 
in the abolition of slavery. It is as follows: 


Salem, Mass., Sept. 18, 1858. 
Dear Friend, 

Your letter dated August 18th, was received. It reached my 
home while I was absent attending an anti-slavery convention at 
Cape Cod, in the town of Harwich, in company with Parker 
Pillsbury, Mr. Foss and my brother. Our meetings, eight in num- 
ber, were well attended. On Sunday, although we had a large 
hall, many were obliged to go away unable to obtain entrance. I 
never looked upon a more closely packed audience. We endeav- 
ored to speak the words of truth to them, and I am sure the 
meeting was a very successful one. I received last week a short 
but pleasant call from Mr. Garrison and an English gentleman, 
Mr. Robson, who has been traveling in America. Mr. Robson 
seems to understand the character of our nation and the spirit of 
slavery. He is bearing a very faithful testimony against the great 
crime of our age.‘ There is a very strong effort being made on the 
part of the slave-holders and their allies to legalize the slave 
trade. Only think of it, in the nineteenth century, a nation which 
years ago declared the slave trade piracy, and at this time is mak- 
ing greater professions in favor of liberty and Christianity than 
any other nation in the world, endeavoring to legalize traffic in 
bodies and souls of men and women who are ‘‘made for little 
lower than angels.’’ Is it not enough to make one’s heart sick? 


Oh God! my every heart string cries, 
Doest thou these scenes behold 

In this our boasted Christian land, 
And must the truth be told? 


It is true the traffic in slaves has always been carried on un- 
der the flag, but now there will be an attempt made to throw 
around this infamous crime the sanction of law. ‘‘And why 
not?’’ I may ask, ‘‘When the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared that men and women with a dark complexion 
‘have no rights which white men are bound to respect.’ ’’ When 
I began to write to you I did not intend to write so much about 
the cause I feel so much interest in, but you know ‘‘out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’’ It gave me great 
satisfaction to hear of your safe arrival at Liverpool. To ride 
upon the waves of the ocean three thousand miles is really an 
event. I was exceedingly anxious to join you in your voyage; 
more so than I expressed in my letters to you. Feeling that you 
had no prejudice against color, I knew I should be sure of one 
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person to speak a word now and then. I still hope to reach Lon- 
don before winter, but I dread starting for many reasons. I do 
not fear the wind nor the waves, but I know that no matter how 
I go, the spirit of prejudice will meet me. I shall take passage 
from Boston in an English steamer. You mentioned my brother’s 
friend. It is a long time since he visited England, so I shall 
gather up all my courage, and endeavor to depend upon myself. 
Parker Pillsbury will write to a friend of his to meet me at 
Liverpool and I shall hope to get along very well. He wished me 
to remember him very kindly to you. He has visited me twice at 
my own home since I wrote to you last. 
I am very truly yours, 
SaraAH ParKER ReEMonD.* 

Sarah Remond made her voyage across the ocean 
late that year. She lectured in many of the large cities in 
Scotland, Ireland and England on the abolition of slavery, 
during the years 1859 and 1860." Everywhere she was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by large, interested and sym- 
pathetic audiences. In Warrington, England, where she 
spoke in March 1859, her address was signed by the 
Mayor, the Rector of the Parish, a member of Parliament 
for the Borough and by three thousand five hundred 
twenty-two inhabitants of all ranks and classes. A dona- 
tion of one hundred dollars was raised at this meeting and 
sent to William Lloyd Garrison for the aid of the Ameri- 
ean Anti-Slavery Society.® 

That her presence in England was appreciated is 
shown by the fact that many prominent persons visited 
her; even Lord Henry Brougham who was eighty years of 
age at this time called on her while she was in London. 
For the most part she was presented to audiences in the 
different cities by the anti-slavery societies, male and fe- 
male, which were organized in these various places.’ The 

* Anti-Slavery Advocate. London, 1858, vol. ii, no. xxiii, November 
1858, p. 179-180. 

*See Anti-Slavery Advocate for 1859-1860 for accounts of these lectures. 

* Anti-Slavery Advocate, 1859, vol. ii, no. xxviii, April 1859, p. 221. 

7See the reports of the various English anti-slavery societies, Leeds 
Young Men’s Anti-Slavery society, Edinborough Ladies Emancipation so- 
ciety, ete. 
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newspapers of the day described her style of lecturing as 
being ‘‘well adapted to English audiences.’’ It was 
‘*broad, comprehensive and impressive.’’ Her presenta- 
tion of the great questions of slavery were made intelli- 
gently—‘‘Clear elucidation of just principles, no clap 
trap.’’ According to these reports she did not play on 
the sympathies of her audiences by a long recital of the 
horrors of slavery. She applied her ‘‘rules of judgment 
to all persons, sects and classes.’”® 

Her gentleness, refinement of manners, her fluent and 
clear-toned speech made her a popular lecturer. While on 
these speaking tours she had in mind certain aims which 
she hoped to fulfill. She desired preeminently to ‘‘extend 
the active sympathy of the whole British nation towards 
the cause of abolitionism in America.’’ This she felt 
could be accomplished by money subscriptions which were 
to aid the work of the American Anti-Slavery societies, 
‘‘public addresses from the English to the American 
people, especially from the English to the American 
churches, enunciating true Christian anti-slavery princi- 
ples and feelings of sympathy with the abolitionists there 
in their patriotic and philanthropic labors.’’ She further 
hoped to awaken the English people to a sense of the 
dangers that then threatened the ‘‘great principles of 
freedom hitherto maintained in one national policy 
through the so-called immigration scheme now in coop- 
eration in the West Indies.’ It is needless to say that 
with these purposes in mind much was accomplished to 
aid the cause which she so well represented. 

Early in December in the year 1859 Sarah Remond de- 
sired to visit France. Accordingly, she went to the Amer- 
ican Embassy to obtain the necessary visé on her pass- 
port. This was refused her by a Mr. Dallam, an official, 
upon the ground that colored persons are not citizens of 


® Anti-Slavery Advocate, 1859, vol. ii, no. xxvii, March 1859, p. 211. 
*Tbid., p. 211. 
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the United States. Miss Remond’s immediate remon- 
strance was answered with a threat of forcible removal 
from the office. A few days later she applied in writing to 
the minister respectfully insisting upon her right to have 
her passport viséd by the minister of her country. He 
replied by affirming a ‘‘manifest impossibility by law’’ 
that in her case ‘‘the indispensable qualification for an 
American passport was that of United States citizenship.’”’ 
He could not comply, therefore, with her desire. She later, 
however, obtained a passport from the British foreign 
secretary.’? This was not the first time a colored person 
had been refused a passport on the ground of his color. 

After the American Negro had been given his free- 
dom, Sarah Remond continued working in his behalf. 
Again in 1867, she is found lecturing in England. This 
time before literary institutions and general audiences on 
such subjects as—‘‘The Freeman or the Emancipated 
Negro of the Southern States of the United States.’’!? 
Since some of her lectures were published many persons 
were able to read her plea for these needy people.” In 
1864, she wrote a pamphlet of thirty pages entitled 
‘‘The Negroes as Freedmen and Soldiers,’’ which was 
published by the Ladies London Emancipation Society, 
stating the condition of the freedmen and telling of the 
services rendered by the Negro soldier in the war of the 
rebellion. 

Still popular in London in 1867, she attended a large 
public breakfast given in honor of William Lloyd Garri- 
son at St. James’ Hall. The Duke of Argyll headed the 
list of a committee of fifty. There were many members 
of Parliament, philosophers, scientists, and literateurs 
present including Thomas F. Buxton, John Stuart Mill, 

American Anti-Slavery Society. Annual Report by the Executive Com- 


mittee for the Year Ending May the First, 1860, New York, American Anti- 


Slavery Society, 1861, p. 222. 
“The Freedman. London, A. Partridge, December 1, 1867, p. 121. 


¥ Ibid., p. 162. 
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Herbert Spencer, T. H. Huxley and William Howitt. The 
entire number present included about three hundred men 
and women. Other American Negroes present were 
Daniel A. Payne, J. Sella Martin, and William and Ellen 
Craft who were living at that time in London."* 

An undated clipping states that Sarah Remond re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1871 from a 
leading medical school in Florence, Italy. Probably weari- 
ness with her fight against the race problem and the indif- 
ference displayed in regard to the rights of Negroes were 
some of the reasons which made her seek a new field of 
endeavor, in a new country where opportunity for self- 
expression and service would not be denied to her. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Buffum Chace, a Quaker and friend of 
abolition, visited Florence, Italy, in 1873, and tells in her 
memoirs of her travels there. She mentions a visit and 
a tea with a Mrs. Putnam at which Sarah Remond was 
present. Mrs. Chace described Miss Remond as a ‘‘re- 
markable woman’’ and said that by her ‘‘indomitable 
energy and perseverance she had won a fine position in 
Florence as a physician and also socially.’’ She quoted 
Miss Remond as saying that Americans had attempted to 
use their influence to prevent her success, ‘‘by bringing 
their hateful prejudices’’ to Italy. 

The name of Sarah Remond, then, should have a 
prominent place in the history of the Negro. The story of 
her life is an illustration of the untiring efforts of one 
who desired to help her race in every way and who suf- 
fered much mentally and physically in the long fight for 
the abolition of slavery and the betterment of race 
relations. 

Dororny B. Porter 


% William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879. The story of his life as told by 
his children. New York Century Comany, 1889, vol. iv, p. 196-7. 

“Lyman, Lillie B., and Arthur C. Wyman, Elizabeth Buffum Chace, 
1806-1899, Her Life and Environment, (Boston, 1914) Volume II, p. 42. 








OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF EX-SLAVES 


After reading books on Negro life from the pens of 
such authors as Dubose Heyward, Julia Peterkin, Howard 
Odum and T. 8. Stribling, some of us have had the feel- 
ing that Negroes themselves should step in and make con- 
tributions from the rich sources found in their back- 
ground. We have hoped that men of talent and industry 
would assist in this task; and it has been attempted by a 
few outstanding writers like Carter G. Woodson, W. E. 
B. Dubois, Walter White, Langston Hughes and James 
Weldon Johnson. Lying waiting, however, there is so 
much more the sources of which are daily drying up that 
| have been prompted to participate in this effort. 

After all the story of Negro life must be told—whether 
by white or by black or by both. At present, both are at 
work. From the pens of whites, we may get reflections 
of ideas and attitudes impossible from Negro authors. 
From these persons of the other race, when they are 
frank and loyal to truth, Negroes are able to find out 
just what is in the minds of their white neighbors. The 
Negroes may thus understand the basis of the white 
people’s reaction to the blacks about them even though 
they may not agree with them as to attitudes. One ean 
thereby trace lines of thought as they actually develop. 
Likewise, black authors may interpret their people to the 
world more faithfully than white authors. They are 
able to set forth the real black man as he was, is, and 
hopes to be. The one interpretation may counterbalance 
the other. 

It may be argued that with two groups of writers deal- 
ing with the same or similar problems there is danger 
of controversy. This we must admit. However, the 
very heat of the argument will reveal what calm and 
deliberate judgment is likely to conceal. Further, these 
bickerings will cause judicious ones of each race to re- 
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pudiate their errant fellows and set forth what will be 
nearer the facts. All these things grew and revolved 
in the present writer’s mind when in 1929 he invaded this 
neglected field. 

At that time the writer was head of the Extension 
Department of Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisi- 
ana. His duties carried him off the campus every Sat- 
urday during the school year to such centers as St. 
Joseph, Monroe, Bastrop, Minden and Ruston, in that 
state. While teaching the topic of slavery in a class in 
United States history he conceived the idea of securing 
views of the institution from living ex-slaves and ex- 
slave owners. In accordance with this plan, all students, 
most of whom were teachers themselves, were requested to 
interview as many of these persons as possible. Students 
were asked to seek information regarding food, cloth- 
ing, housing facilities, working conditions, amusements, 
religious practices, educational opportunities, family life, 
punishments and any other information obtainable. Every 
member of the class entered enthusiastically into the 
project, and thirty-six reported interviews totaling eighty- 
two. 

The passing of the years, the early age of witnesses 
at the time, and the bitterness against the institution of 
slavery might be arguments against the historical accu- 
racy of everything which follows. Even the love to weave 
a good story for attentive listeners bids us be cautious. 
We notice, however, that other authors dealing with 
American Negro Slavery quote from ex-slaves.’ If it 
is a fault, then we feel that we are in good company. 





I. SwHELTER—CLOTHING—F oop 


The housing conditions of Negro slaves were set forth 
in most of these reports. Slaves lived in one-roomed 


1 Phillips, U. B., Negro Slavery in America; Bancroft, Frederic, Slave- 
Trading in the Old South. 
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log cabins with mud chimneys and dirt floors. The open- 
ings between the logs were daubed with mud. Several of 
these cabins were rowed off on each side of a road a short 
distance from the owner’s house. Such a group of houses 
was commonly known as the ‘‘quarters.’’? ‘‘Their chim- 
neys were made of sticks, mud and grass. The fireplaces 
nearly took up the whole end of the cabin. The doors 
were cut too low for one to stand upright while walking 
in and out. The windows were small holes cut in the side 
or end of the cabin with slide shutters somewhat similar 
to those made for chickens to pass in and out of the hen 
houses. Practically, the small door was the only entrance. 
These quarters were built from one-half to one mile from 
the planter’s dwelling; some were much nearer. They 
were mostly built in a circle, rainbow fashion . . . Some- 
times holes were punched through the back of chimney 
fireplaces so that overseers (by peeping through these 
holes from the outside) could see when all persons were 
present.’ ‘‘Often a cabin was built about one hundred- 
fifty yards from the mansion for the nigger drivers to 
live in.’** In this manner he could be easily communi- 
cated with by his master. 

‘*Generally there were no kitchens. Consequently, the 
cooking, if carried on at all in the cabins, was done in the 
big fireplace. The slaves ate and slept in the same room.’” 
‘‘There was scarcely any furniture in the rude cabins. 
Bedsteads were made of poles connected by boring holes 
in each end and fastening them with wooden pegs. Planks 

7... M. Channell of Bastrop, referring to the J. Martin plantation of 
Bayou Lafourche, La.; Mary L. Swearingan of Bastrop, quoting Martha 
Washington, 92-year-old ex-slave. 

*Mrs. L. J. Evans of Bastrop, quoting her Uncle Joseph Young of La- 
fayette County, Miss. 

‘Ella Alford of Bastrop, quoting testimony of Frank Roberson on a 
Morehouse Parish Plantation. 

‘Gertrude Smith of Ruston, quoting Fannie White on a Texas Farm; 
Willie R. Smith of Bastrop, quoting Rhiner Gardner, 85 years old; Callie J. 
Harvey of Bastrop, quoting Roan Barnes. 
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formed the springs; hay or shucks the mattress. Some- 
times these crude beds were fastened to the walls of the 
cabins.’”® ‘‘Children slept on the ground upon piles of 
hay or corn shucks.’’ 

‘*Although a cabin rarely contained more than one 
room, it was as much as a single, slave family was per- 
mitted to occupy no matter how large the family grew. 
Often more than one family lived in one cabin. W. S. 
Miles of St. Joseph, Louisiana, ex-slave in Alabama, told 
the writer that his father’s family of seven lived in one 
room. Persons who were slaves in a low country stated 
that the cabins sometimes had rude floors. House slaves 
lived in the house of the master, but slept on the floor, 
winter and summer.’” 

Miss Rosa B. Johnson of Minden, giving the experi- 
ences of one ex-slave, Lee Henderson, ‘‘Just as they were 
related to her by him,’’ says, ‘‘Slaves wore a heavy grade 
of cotton material made at home into garments. This ma- 
terial was very comfortable in the mild season; extremely 
hot when the season reached its hottest part; and very 
cold in the cold season of the year. Of course, they were 
bound to suffer. They were forced to adjust themselves 
to situations as best they eould.”’ 

Another student, speaking of his father’s experiences 
in slavery, says, ‘‘My father wore very coarse clothes 
made of crocus.’* James Smith of Bastrop, thus gives 
eighty-five-year-old Mrs. Rhiner Gardner’s description of 
slave clothing: 

‘*The clothing of the slaves was as crude as the rest of the 


things which they were used to. All of their garments were made 
of heavy canvas. Some of their garments were dyed, and some 


*Tbid. 

‘Johnnie B. Slaton of Ruston, quoting Mrs. Lue Bradford’s experience 
on a plantation near Lexington, Ky.; Minnie J. Tims of Minden, quoting 
Melvin Elzy. 

*J. E. Gray of Bastrop; Ella Alford of Bastrop, quoting Frank Rob- 
erson, says, ‘‘Every slave had two pairs of shoes a year, three pairs of 
pants and jumpers, or three dresses.’’ 
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were not. It was not uncommon for the little boys and girls to 
have a one-piece garment made out of crocus bag by cutting a 
hole in the center of the bottom for the head and one in each side 
for the arms. The children wore no shoes until they were large 
enough to work. All the shoes for the slaves were coarse and 
hard. Every plantation maintained a cobbler to keep in repair 
the shoes which were worn by the slaves.’ 

In this same vein another continues, ‘‘The slaves wore 
a coarse kind of cloth called homespun. In winter the men 
and women were given a coarse kind of shoe made from 
horse hide. They were so hard that at times they would 
rub the skin from the feet. The children did not get 
shoes.’’? Lue Taylor said that the women on her master’s 
farm in Jefferson County, Mississippi, were given two 
dresses at Christmas time. W. S. Miles (born in 1854) 
reported that on his master’s plantation in Pike County, 
Alabama, slaves wore homespun and very coarse red rus- 
set shoes. The little boys wore heavy linen dresses and 
‘*Wahoo”’ hats made from the bark of trees. Miles further 
stated that clothes were issued as needed; and upon oc- 
casions of marriage, slaves ‘‘dressed out fine in their own 
clothes.”’ 

For church wear and for the few parties allowed the 
slaves, calico and broad striped gingham dresses were 
occasionally issued to the women."? Clothes of the slaves 
were cleaned and mended at night on Sundays, or if the 
master was very kind, Saturday for the women and Sat- 
urday evening for the men.” It is to be supposed that 
house slaves were dressed much better than others; yet 
this custom is not brought out directly in the accounts. 
Details of issuing clothes are omitted from these narra- 
tives, a thing which is perhaps to be expected of those 

°G. T. Griffin of St. Joseph. 

“G. T. Griffin of St. Joseph. 

“Sarah Skinner, Recollection in Georgia and Louisiana; Roan Barnes, 
ex-slave of Morehouse Parish, called this ‘‘lowels’’; he also says, ‘‘ when 


dey did gib shoes dey wus brogans wid brass on de toes.’’ 
"Ella Alford, op. cit. 
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who were not past the adolescent stage during the period 
which they describe. 

Statements regarding food are varied and interesting. 
Roan Barnes, ex-slave of Morehouse Parish, said: 


‘‘No cooking was done in de cabins, but all de slaves went to 
de cook house to eat. (No doubt he lived on a big plantation.) 
One woman did de cooking wid de chillun to hep her. We had 
greens, onions, meat and milk but never had any chicken or cake; 
only at Christmas time dey would give de slaves some flour and 
sugar to make cake. Some slaves got plenty to eat; some didn’t. 
Some masters wouldn’t give dey slaves enough to eat.’”’ 


John Johnson, ex-slave of Morehouse Parish, evi- 
dently belonging to a small land owner, says: 


‘‘Food was of the poorest type and was given to the slaves 
from kitchen windows by hand. On days when company came, 
the children would claim the plates of each person. Usually the 
white visitors would leave some food on the plates and the lucky 
little black slaves would have a joyful time eating these scraps 
and left-overs.’’!% 

‘‘Slaves on a plantation in Franklin Parish, Louisiana, were 
allowed to cook their breakfast and supper at home. Enough 
women were left at a big kitchen at the master’s house to eook 
dinner for all the slaves. After the dinner was prepared it was 
sent to the field where it was eaten beneath shade trees.’’!* 


Jane Robinson, ex-slave in Jefferson County, Missis- 
sippi, says:” 


‘Our food was cooked at the big house during working days; 
on Sundays we were given food to cook in our cabins. We ate in 
the field when we were working. For breakfast we had milk and 
bread which were sent to the field in carts. For dinner we had 
vegetables, such as peas, cabbages and potatoes with bread. In 
winter we had pork, beef, and sausage.’’ 


Mrs. Sarah Skinner remarked: 


‘Cooking was done in an open fireplace. Food consisted of 
cornbread, molasses and meat in winter. There was a kind of 
hominy made for us from corn, which was used when vegetables 
were scarce. Pumpkins and sweet potatoes were often eaten. 


*L. C. Griffin of Bastrop. 
“Gertrude Smith of Ruston. 
*Mamie Barkley of Bastrop. 
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Flour (bread) was seldom eaten by the slaves and sugar was 
unknown to them. Syrup was used to sweeten their foods where 
sugar was ordinarily used. They (the slaves) would parch corn, 
beat it and make a kind of coffee. Very few slaves owned chick- 
ens or hogs. Their masters would give them the fat part of the 
meat, but chickens and eggs were not given slaves except for 
sickness. Slaves often stole such things because of a desire for 
change.’’ 


It is interesting to note some provisions for feeding of 
little slave children.*® 


‘On a plantation in Franklin Parish, Louisiana, the children 
of the plantation were fed in a long trough with all their food 
put in at one time mixed together. The food consisted of vege- 
tables, cornbread and milk. These troughs were located in the 
back yard of the master’s house near the big kitchen. 

‘The children of the plantation were fed by some old woman 
who was too old for field work. They were fed in a trough or 
dug out made from the body of a tree. These poor little children 
ate with their hands or fingers and put their little heads down 
into the trough to sip up the milk or pot licker.’’!7 

‘We children ate at the big house. Our food was put in one 
big trough together; syrup, milk and other odd food were mixed 
in this trough and we children stood around eating like little 
pigs. Sometimes we would go to the creek and get mushel shell 
for spoons.’’?® 

‘The children were fed from troughs made from tupelo gum. 
These troughs were filled with milk and cornbread or with bread 
and pot liquor. The children ate with their hands, each one 
helping himself to all his heavenly spoons could dip. One master, 
Rainey of Texas, fed all his slaves, young and old from 
troughs.’’!® 


Fannie White, who was a slave in Bowie County, 
Texas, says with regard to the amount of food to slaves, 
‘‘Food was weighed out weekly; six pounds of meal, three 
pounds of meat and a little lard for a man and his wife.”’ 
This was ordinary food. Mae D. Moore of Minden, quot- 
ing her father, a Kentucky slave, says, ‘‘ Wheat bread was 
permitted Sunday mornings; a little sugar, coffee and 


Mamie Barkley of Bastrop. 

“L. J. Evans of Bastrop, quoting Joseph Young. 
“Mamie Barkley of Bastrop, quoting Sam Boykin. 
*Mae D. Moore of Minden. 
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syrup would also be given on Sundays.’”° Joseph Young, 
a slave in Lafayette County, Mississippi, says that ‘‘meat 
was given on Sunday mornings but regular meals con- 
sisted of ash cakes made of corn meal baked in hot ashes 
and a quart of buttermilk.’’*’ ‘‘We slaves had plenty to 
eat,’’ said another. ‘‘Our master raised plenty to take 
eare of his slaves.’ Hominy made of cracked corn was 
served for dinner on plantations near Bayou Lafourche, 
Louisiana.”* 

Lee Henderson states that his master fed his slaves 
well in order to keep them well and strong for work.** 
Frank Roberson, ex-slave of Morehouse Parish, says: 


‘Several cooks had to cook for seventy-five or a hundred head 
of people. The house where the food was cooked was not far from 
the mansion. In the ‘big house’ only the food for the master’s 
family was cooked, as the mistress did not wish the odor of large 
amounts of food to penetrate the mansion. From this kitchen, the 
slaves carried their breakfast to the field where it was eaten up 
as soon as it became light enough to see. Dinner was sent to the 
field. Supper was taken from the cook house to cabins and formed 
the only meal normally eaten at home. No cooking was allowed 
in the cabin except on Sundays. Food was eaten either with the 
hands or sticks. I never saw a knife or spoon except in my mas- 
ter’s house. Pickled pork, salt bacon, black molasses, cornbread, 
cabbages, peas and onions were the principal food of the slaves.’’ 


Slaves often supplemented the food issued. ‘‘ Food for 
the slaves was usually kept in a storehouse commonly 
called the smoke-house. If an issue of food gave out be- 
fore the alloted time, the slaves had to make shift as best 
they might. This led to petty theft and pilfering. Often 
they stole from smoke-house and chicken roost. Fre- 
quently pigs were taken and killed to repair a food short- 
age. The most skillful usually were able to secure through 
these means enough food to satisfy their own needs and 

"Gertrude Smith of Ruston. 

™"Rosa B. Johnson of Minden. 

=A. W. Casterman, quoting Ebleaux Washington. 


*=M. L. Channell of Bastrop. 
“L. J. Evans of Bastrop. 
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those of fellow unfortunates as well.’’?? One Dan Robin- 
son, who was a slave on the Bowie plantation, was a hun- 
ter for the Bowie family. Whenever he bagged more game 
than could be consumed by the master’s family he was 
permitted to carry the excess home. In this manner he 
supplemented the weekly rations issued.*® All slaves, 
however, were not permitted to hunt. This privilege was 
ordinarily granted only to old and trusted slaves." 

‘‘A few house servants ate from the master’s tables 
and fared well. House and yard slaves generally had the 
same kind of food that their masters ate.’’”* ‘‘Lue Brad- 
ford, who was a house slave both in Kentucky and Ala- 
bama, states that it was very rare that any slave was 
permitted to eat cakes, pies, meats, or biscuit. She recites 
that in Alabama her master whipped his cook until the 
blood ran for eating two biscuit.’’* 


Il. Faminy Lire 


In no phase of slavery do we find it more cruel and 
heartless than in family relationships. The utter help- 
lessness of the slave both as regards the selection and 
retention of a bosom mate is clearly illustrated by these 
testimonies. Nor do we find lacking instances in which 
the lord and master took advantage of his authority to 
force his attentions upon the powerless slave women. The 
forced relationships to which these women had to submit 
were such as living with some Negro man without any 
type of ceremony, sustaining this relation after a broom- 
stick ceremony, the reading of a passage from the Bible 
or other book, or an actual marriage ceremony, or co- 
habiting with varying degrees of intimacy as the para- 


*James Smith of Bastrop. 

=G. T. Griffin of St.: Joseph. 

"Ella Alford of Bastrop, quoting Patsy Larkin, a slave near Elma, 
Alabama. 

*™Mae D. Moore of Minden, quoting experience of her father. 

*Related to Miss J. Slaton of Ruston. 
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mour or concubine of some white man or men. In every 
situation above save the last mentioned the slave woman 
was ordinarily expected to obey the catechismal injunction 
‘freplenish the earth’’ and thus satisfy if not glorify her 
lord and master. 

Broomstick marriage may be regarded as the most 
elementary ceremony given to slaves. 


‘“‘She was made to jump the broomstick as a form of mar- 
riage. Not understanding the marriage vow (she was fifteen years 
of age and had been brought up in Illinois and Missouri) one 
slave girl ran away that night to her mistress. There she re- 
mained and worked in the cotton fields until after the Civil 
War.’”*° 

‘*When anyone married, all they had to do was to jump over 
a broom and they were man and wife. Her mistress worried her 
about marrying. She did not want to marry. One night when 
she went to her room to retire, a large man had been locked in 
her room by her mistress. She managed to get away that night 
(she was just a young girl). The next night her mistress tied 
her in the room with the man who, she was told, was her 
husband. ’’*! 

‘‘Their masters would often select husbands for the women 
and wives for the men. Many and many a time they had never 
seen or heard of each other. The wedding was very simple. A 
broom, that was made from sedge straw, tied with a string, was 
thrown upon the ground or floor by the master; the man would 
catch the woman by the hand and both jumped across that 
broom at the same time whereupon the master would pronounce 
them man and wife.’’®? 


Mrs. Fannie White, ex-slave in Texas, says: 


‘The old master at times picked a wife for a man slave. At 
other times, he gave the Negro man the woman of his choice. 
They both had to jump over a broom together after which they 
were called man and wife. This was considered marriage for 
Negro slaves. 

‘‘The marriage was not the same on every plantation. Some 
places they would really marry and sometimes they would’ have 
a marriage feast. And some would marry by jumping over the 
broom. But if in case they would have a marriage feast it was 


°M. M. Brown of Monroe. 
™"M. L. Leary of Minden. 
"L. J. Evans of Bastrop. 
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just some feast—a hog, a cow, and everything that was enjoyed 
in those days by the people of that time.’’ 

Next we come to those ‘‘reading’’ from the Bible or 
other books and actual ceremonies. One reported: ‘‘When 
anyone on this plantation wanted to marry the master 
would read a section from the Bible and declare them 
man and wife.’’** ‘‘ Another ex-slave says that if his mas- 
ter heard a man say he liked a woman, he would call the 
two up and pronounce them man and wife. Sometimes one 
or two verses of the Bible or lines from another book 
were read.’ ‘*The master would perform the marriage 
ceremony by reading a portion from the Bible. If the 
husband lived on another plantation he could come to see 
his family on Sunday, sometimes, or nights in the week. 
Some children never saw their fathers.’ 

Whenever the master allowed the marriage ceremony, 
a marriage (especially of a favored slave) meant a festive 
occasion. ‘‘On certain occasions of a festive nature, the 
slaves were given dainty foods and sometimes wine by 
their owners. If a marriage between couples the owner 
liked occurred on the plantation he would treat the slaves 
to a big dinner consisting principally of pigs taken from 
the pasture.’’** For such slaves the master showed re- 
spect for family ties, allowed slaves to marry and fur- 
pished the wedding usually at the big house.’’** 

It seems that the master’s consent was usually neces- 
sary in all cases herein mentioned. Mrs. Sarah Skinner 
says: 

‘‘The masters had the say about their slaves marrying. A 
man slave would tell his master: I want to marry Sal over on 


Marse Jones place, and if the master thought it necessary he 
would consent. If Sal was a good work hand she would have to 


*D. A. Franks of Minden. 

“M. L. Leary of St. Joseph. 

*J. H. Carter, op. cit. 

“Ella Alford, op. cit. 

“James Smith of Bastrop, quoting ex-slave, Mrs. Rhiner Gardner. 
*A. W. Casterman, quoting Ebleaux Washington. 
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continue there with her own master and her husband could get 
a pass to go see her two or three times a week. Sometimes the 
masters would make exchange of slaves and let the man take his 
wife with him to his own master’s place.’”’ 

‘“‘If Tom wanted Sallie for a wife, he would tell his master 
that he wanted her for his wife and if the master said that he 
might have her, Sallie had to become Tom’s wife, regardless of 
her wishes. This constituted marriage.’’® 

‘‘There were some marriages among the slaves but men and 
women often went together and considered themselves married 
when no ceremony had been performd. The master paid no at- 
tention to their relationship and reproduction unless it was in an 
extreme case wherein the parties involved became extremely rude. 
One man often claimed several wives. Little difference was shown 
as a man and his wife, or so-called wife, might have or might not 
have lived together in the huts. A man was not responsible for 
the support of the family as they all belonged to the owner; that 
is they belonged to the master of the slaves.’’*° 

‘*No license was seen, yet you had to marry and live together 
as one happy family. Not a man was allowed to fight or mistreat 
his wife, whether she was in the wrong or right. Not a man was 
allowed to bring a girl to disgrace; for all men were made to 
stay in their places, or marry the girl and support her with a 
smile. As a whipping was the gift given without style. Old 
master read the matrimony from the book of God. They needed 
no witness to sign, for he was king and Lord; just you live to- 
gether and do as he said or take the bull whip’s lashes over your 
head.’’41 


The sanctity of this so-called slave family was not at 
all regarded by the master, as many witness. 


‘‘Rosetta Winn was sold from Virginia and brought into 
Louisiana. She was sold away from her little baby that was only 
nine months old. She never saw or heard from the child any 
more, though Rosetta lived to be about eighty-five years old.’’ 

‘Family ties were often broken when an owner decided to 
sell slaves. The relationship of the slaves was not regarded in 
the marketing process. On many occasions family unions were 
completely broken. Sometimes members of a family thus sepa- 
rated met again—many more did not and will never see each 
other again. These conditions led the slaves to have but little 
respect for each other as far as blood relationships went. Yet 


Mrs. L. M. Channell of Bastrop. 
“Rosa B. Johnson of Minden, quoting Lee Henderson. 
“S. M. E. Ewell of St. Joseph, quoting Mrs. Margaret Baker. 
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there were those who were warmly devoted to each other and 
strove to live in the bounds of one another and who cared for 
their young as much as they were permitted.’’*” 


Ann Eliza (née Riddle) Woodson, the mother of Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, often related her experiences. In a 
slave pen in Richmond one day she saw a young Negro 
woman weeping as one dying of a bleeding heart. ‘‘ Wom- 
an, why do you weep so?’’ the observer inquired. The 
reply was, ‘‘I am weeping because I am being sold away 
from my two little children. I[’ll never see them again!’’ 
Thereupon Ann Eliza said that for this very reason she 
should rejoice. She and her mother with several small 
children belonged to a poor farmer in Buckingham Coun- 
ty, Virginia. Overwhelmed with debt from bad manage- 
ment, the owner had to dispose of either her or her mother 
to satisfy this claim. Ann, the oldest girl, but not yet 
grown up, begged the planter to sell her if possible that 
her mother might not be separated from her little chil- 
dren. Although put on the auction block three times and 
examined as one does a cow or mare for sale, however, 
the owner could not get the $1,100 asked for Ann Eliza; 
and he finally sold the mother with two of the youngest 
children of one and two years respectively, leaving those 
of five, seven, and nine years to scout for themselves. 

Another ex-slave of bitter experience said: 

‘My grandmother, Mrs. Julian Wilcher, who is now ninety 
years, will cause tears to form in the listener’s eyes if he will but 
listen to her tell how she was treated. She said only a few of 
the slaves were lawfully married. In fact, whenever a woman was 
an extraordinary breeder, she was mated by the master to his 
own accord. Only sometimes the couples were happily married, 
and occasionally when a couple was happy, the master separated 
them by selling one or the other; this I imagine caused many un- 
happy partings. These partings caused untold grief among the 
slaves, for usually when one was sold, he was carried to a planta- 


tion many miles away.’’4% 
‘‘Mrs. Harriet Robinson, a Texas slave, was sold four times. 


“Rosa B. Johnson of Minden. 
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Being considered an excellent breeder, she always brought large 
prices and was always well cared for, was never whipped; but 
was with a broken heart constantly because she was used for 
breeding, as a lower animal, and was constantly separated from 
her children.’’*+ 

‘One ex-slave owner of Texas, who fed his Negroes on such 
poorly cooked food from troughs that they often ran away, had 
them chased down with bad blood hounds. He bred and raised 
his own slaves. He would select three or four heavyweight men, 
force each to stay in a cabin with two or three women and serve 
them ; in this way he bred his slaves as he did his stock. If one of 
these selected women did not breed, she was sent to do heavier 
work.’’45 

‘‘Mr. Lyons also speaks of the value put upon a man and wife 
that had a large family, especially if the births of the children 
were close together. He said that man was exempted from work 
and the woman’s only duty was the care for the children. Like- 
wise, if a family failed to produce children they were forced to 
work especially hard and soon sold so as to get couples to pro- 
duce children.’’*6 

‘‘Tf one man saw a fine woman or man on another plantation, 
he would buy him or her for breeding purposes in order to con- 
tinue to have good able workers. If he didn’t bring them on 
the same farm, he would arrange for them to breed from each 
other. When this man wanted to see his so-called wife, he had 
to get special order (permit) from the master. If a man was 
caught off the place without this order he was subject to be pun- 
ished. He didn’t enjoy the opportunity of being a help to his 
wife, only when his master saw fit for him to go to see her. She 
also said if the master or field master saw fit to whip this woman, 
her so-called husband could not go to her rescue at all, but could 
only stand back and look with eyes of tears, and listen to his poor 
wife suffer.’’4* 


We have facts also regarding the relationships be- 
tween slave women and men of the master class. 


‘‘Mr. Aaron Lyons, of Bastrop, La., another ex-slave, speaks 
of the moral conduct of some slave masters, imposing their master- 
ly power upon slave women and then using their children as 
free slaves, but not allowing them to leave the plantation. Usu- 
ally children of such unions were given a home; allowed choice 
marriages, and in many cases taught to read. The mothers of 


“Mae D. Moore of Minden. 
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these children were given better treatment after the children 
were born.’’4% 

**Eliza Stokes, an Alabama slave and an excellent character, 
said that she was a field hand, but her master had her brought 
to the house for a house servant that he might make her his con- 
cubine. This she refused to be; he had her beaten in an attempt 
to force her into submission. She told her mistress about it; the 
mistress believed the story and sympathized with her. Later 
the mistress went to Texas to visit a sister, carrying the slave with 
her as a servant. Upon the mistress’ return to Alabama, she left 
the slave woman with her sister, who was kind to her, teaching 
her to read and making her a cook.’’?® 

‘‘Lunecendy Hall, a Kentucky slave girl—a house girl—was 
overpowered by her master, who was a lawyer. As a result, she 
gave birth to a baby girl, whose father was the master. The 
master’s wife often tantalized the slave mother and child. The 
little slave girl’s hair was kept cut short because they did not 
want it to be long like the mistress’ little girl’s hair. The 
mistress could not whip the slave woman—and the master would 
not—but the mistress would often hit her head with her fist. 
One day the slave filled her hair full of pins, heads down, points 
up; when the white woman hit the little mulatto slave girl, her 
fist was filled with pins. This slave had liberty to go where and 
when she pleased; lived in a room of the white people’s house. 
However, she despised her master because he was the father of 
her child.’’° 


Mable O. Leary quotes Lettie Moonson as telling the 
following: 


‘‘There was a woman on the plantation who was to become a 
mother. The mistress thought that her husband was the father of 
the slave woman’s girl because he did not beat the woman nor did 
he allow anyone else to whip her. Whenever the master left the 
mistress abused the slave woman. Finally the baby came. It was 
a little white baby. However, its father was a white man of an 
adjoining plantation. The mistress always believed her husband 
was the father. By the time the baby was six months old the 
mistress had beaten it to death. The mother prayed to the Lord 
to come and get the baby.’’ 


III. Tue Suave anp His Work 


Cheap labor was the reason for slavery—its justifica- 
tion. Had there not been an unusual amount of work to 
“Ella Alford of Bastrop. 
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be performed in the New World there would not have been 
any slavery. What do these eighty-two ex-slaves say re- 
garding labor and working conditions of slaves? Mr. 
James Smith, member of Bastrop, and teacher in More- 
house Parish, introduces thus the experiences of Mrs. 
Rhiner Gardner, who was a slave on a South Carolina 
farm: 


‘‘Slaves were kept primarily for the work they could do in 
the production of cotton, corn, rice, tobacco and other staple 
farm crops. As cotton was ‘king’ in slavery time, the typical life 
of a slave centered around the plantation where cotton was the 
chief crop. Large crops of cotton made necessary immense 
stretches of farm land which sometimes had to be cleared and 
drained. Some of the heaviest work the slaves had to do con- 
sisted in clearing the farm of trees, logs, stumps, and in digging 
ditches, all of which was done in primitive fashion. The clearing 
was usually done in the late autumn and winter after the crops 
had been harvested and the slaves would otherwise be unemployed. 
Some of the more able-bodied women slaves sometimes lent a hand 
in this sort of work. 

‘‘Among the slaves, persons of all ages could be found. The 
young and able-bodied ones were employed to do the heavier 
farm work, while the old men and women were assigned the 
lighter tasks, such as sewing for the babies and the children too 
small to go to the field. They were frequently charged with 
the cooking for all the slaves so that no time would be lost by the 
field hands in the preparation of meals. At times they knitted 
socks for men and stockings for the women. Considerable time 
was spent in ‘carding’ cotton and wool. 

‘‘The old men usually had acquired some skill which they 
turned into useful service when they became too old to work in 
the field. Their work was to make baskets for the cotton and 
shuck collars for the teams. During the cultivating season, one 
or more of the old men would go along to the field with one 
other hand to file, sharpen the hoes, thus making it unnecessary 
for any of the laborers to cease work to sharpen hoes. It was 
their duty also to keep the plow points, hoes, and sweeps bright 
and ready for use by rubbing the rust with brick bats after pour- 
ing kerosene upon them. In unusually busy times, this work was 
done by children who remained at the houses. The feeding of 
the horses or farm animals also constituted a part of their work. 
While the horses and mules were at work in the fields, the old 
men would put their feed into troughs in the big farm barn which 
was separated into ‘stalls’ just large enough to admit one ani- 
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mal at a time. Blindness in both man and beast was not un- 
common in slavery time. 

‘‘Every large plantation kept a blacksmith shop which took 
care of the mending and making of a large part of the imple- 
ments used on the farm. Many Negroes acquired considerable 
skill in this art, some shops being able to turn out wagons and 
respectable looking carriages. In such a shop, all handles for 
axes, hatchets, hoes, shovels, and plows were made. All cutting 
tools such as plow points, sweeps and mower blades were sharp- 
ened in the local shops.’’ 


Speaking broadly, we may say that slaves fell into two 
distinct classes. The first class constituted house and yard 
slaves; the second class field slaves. Ordinarily the du- 
ties of a house slave kept him or her in contact and 
proximity to master or mistress during the greater part 
of the time. The very designation ‘‘field slave’’ is suffi- 
ciently descriptive. As a rule, house and yard slaves 
had a much better time than field slaves, though not neces- 
sarily so. Lee Henderson states, ‘‘His duty was to make 
whiskey for his master and the other whites. He says 
that he enjoyed his work and drank as much whiskey as 
he wished.’’ Annie Terry, with whom the writer talked 
in 1930, says that she was a little house girl who did noth- 
ing practically besides play with the little daughter and 
son of her master. Her brother was the wagoner; conse- 
quently she went to town whenever she desired. 

Mrs. Mae D. Moore of Minden says: 


‘‘My grandmother, who lived in Frankfort, Kentucky, was 
a mid-wife, well cared for and was allowed a part of her earn- 
ings. When not engaged at her profession, she made ginger 
eakes and sold them on the courthouse grounds. She finally 
saved enough to buy her freedom and her husband’s besides.’’ 


J. H. Carter of St. Joseph, Louisiana, speaking of his 
father, relates the following: 


‘‘He said he was lucky to be bought by good owners. He did 
everything they told him to do and did it by their orders, so it 
was not long before he had a good job looking after the hogs, 
catching and trapping wild hogs, and turkeys. He said the other 
farm slaves would call him ‘dat free nigger.’ ’’ 
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‘‘Virginia Johnson was sold in Virginia and brought to 
Louisiana by her new master, as near as she can guess, at the age 
of eighteen—she was brought away from her father, mother, sis- 
ters and brothers. She was a house slave, but had to work about 
as hard as the field slaves. She had all of the work to do about 
the house except on Sundays, when she was given a little help 
from some of the women field slaves. She also states that her mis- 
tress was very mean to her, knocking her over the head many 
times with things until the blood would gush out.’”! 

‘‘The house girl or woman was taught to spin, weave, sew, 
knit, and do the best cooking. The men or boys who flunkied 
around for the master were used for carriage drivers, hostlers, 
taught carpentry, blacksmithing, painting and machinery. He 
said that Louisiana had an awful rough name and when the 
house or yard servants were disobedient they would threaten to 
send them down to New Orleans to be sold to hard taskmasters. 
These slaves would mourn and ery for many days until all was 
forgotten.’’°? 


Chock Archie, ex-slave in Alabama, told Miss Lucinda 
Cain of Bastrop, Texas: 


‘‘T was reared in my master’s back yard, ate in his kitchen, 
sometimes along with his children. I did no field work, but cared 
for the small children and received absolutely good treatment. I 
knew nothing of the cruelty of slavery except when I would go 
to my mother’s cabin, where I would hear talk about what had 
happened to the slaves; also at times I would hear crowds of 
white men pass, looking for Negroes who had escaped. Mr. Sam 
Scott, of Mer Rouge, my master’s son, recognizes me today as his 
black pappy and gives me financial aid whenever I ask him.’’ 

‘‘Louis Gaston, an ex-slave in Alabama, of over average in- 
telligence, lost his sight at eighteen years of age. He was treated 
well by his master. Gaston sold corn for his master and kept an 
accurate account of all the money, which he collected. Often his 
meals were sent from the master’s table. He was allowed to go 
to church when he desired, but was not allowed off the place at 
night. Once he was caught off by the patrols and whipped, being 
aceused of having too much liberty.’’>* 


Of a Kentucky ex-slave, Mrs. Moore says: 


‘‘Fanny Johnson was used as a seamstress. Her mistress 
hired her services out to others. If she was mistreated, her mis- 


"TLueatha Mansfield of Bastrop. 
*7,. J. Evans of Bastrop. 
SM. J. Tims of Minden. 
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tress never allowed her to return to that place. In the run of a 
month, if Fanny had made a fair profit, the mistress would allow 
her to keep all she could earn in three days.’’ 


Mrs. Lue Bradford tells of her experience in Kentucky, 
near Lexington: 


“‘T was taken into the home as a little girl and taught first 
how to spin and card. Of course, I stayed in the house, but had 
to sleep on the floor winter and summer with only one quilt. 
Sometimes in the winter I would catch afire trying to keep warm, 
as the fire would get so low I had to roll so close that my clothes 
or quilt would catch afire.’’+ 


Myrah Fisher, a Texas ex-slave, states: 


‘‘The master’s cook was kindly treated and allowed to feed 
her children in the master’s kitchen off such food as was left 
from the master’s table. She attended church with the white 
people and had church-going clothes as well as plenty of work 
clothes.’’ 


Mrs. Mary O’Guin, ex-slave of Webster Parish, tells 
thus her experience as a house slave: 


‘*My mistress would surely work me around the house. I 
had to rise in the morning at four o’clock and sometimes couldn’t 
retire when night came. I had to clean a six-room house and 
nurse three kids. When I grew older, cooking and the care of 
the yards were added to my duties.’”® 


Of the field slaves we have many reports, among which 
this from Mrs. Lue Bradford is interesting: 


‘‘The slaves had to work from sun to sun. The field boss 
would be in the field to see that they didn’t play around. They 
would have to work until the horn sounded before they could stop 
for noon. In the morning, the field boss would have the record 
book and each person was supposed to report before starting for 
work and all were punished who were late. This encouraged 
punctuality. The slaves did not leave the field until dark. Upon 
arrival back home, the women had to cook supper and the men 
had to feed the stock and shuck corn for the next morning. 
Sometimes it would be ten o’clock before they finished all that 
was to be done at the ‘big house’ and stable.’’6 


“Johnnie B. Slaton of Ruston. 
Mrs. H. G. Lewis of Minden. 
Johnnie B. Slaton of Ruston. 
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‘‘Linzy Seott was an ex-slave whose master, John Carter, 
lived in Tensas Parish. He was a field slave and had to work 
from Monday morning until Saturday night. The horn would 
blow every morning at four o’clock and the slaves would soon 
be on their way to the fields to begin work at daylight. Work 
was from then until twelve. If the weather were really hot, they 
were given one and a half hours for noon. The dinner was 
eaten, which they brought with them when they came from home 
in the morning; after which they worked until night and re- 
turned each one to his little cabin, where he would sometimes 
cook supper and other times go to bed hungry, too tired to 
eook.’” 


Sam Boykin, ex-slave in Morehouse Parish, speaking 
thus of field hands, says: 


‘‘T was a boy in slavery times but was large enough to work. 
We children were given tasks to do and when we finished our 
tasks our work was over for that day. In the fall, we would go 
to the field early before the frost was melted; our feet would 
get cold because we would not have on any shoes. To keep warm, 
we would wrap up in our sacks and hide under the cotton bas- 
kets but the overseer would find us and kick the baskets from 
over us and run us out to work in the frost. If you picked one or 
two hundred pounds of cotton one day, you had that amount to 
pick every day or get punished.’”* 


Frank Roberson, ex-slave in Morehouse Parish, writ- 
ing that ‘‘working hours were from sun to sun with no 
such thing as over time,’”® says further: 


‘*Children began field work at the age of seven years and 
toiled until they were unable to work. Then the disabled old 
men and women were left at the house to watch and attend to the 
babies and small children of the other slaves. Slave mothers 
during spring and summer months would nurse their babies in 
the morning about four o’clock, eat breakfast and go to the field. 
Up to four months old, babies were again nursed at eight or nine 
in the morning and again at noon. Older children were nursed 
only mornings, noon and nights. After the crops were ‘laid by’ 
the men were kept busy repairing fences and clearing new ground. 
The women were put at spinning, weaving and knitting.’’® 


“Tueatha Mansfield of Bastrop. 

“Mamie Barkley of Bastrop. 

“Ella Alford, op. cit.; J. M. Simpson to Mrs. H. G. Lewis of Minden. 
Sarah Skinner, op. cit. 
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A Mrs. Naney Young, born in Cairo, Illinois, and hav- 
ing experience as a slave in Illinois, Missouri, and Louisi- 
ana, while reporting that ‘‘Slaves often worked in the 
rain,’ says further: 


‘“We slaves worked from sun to sun. The field boss would 
be in the field to see that we didn’t play around. We had to 
work until the horn was heard before we could stop for noon. 
Sometimes we didn’t have anything but bread to eat and water 
to drink. On Saturday nights we went up to the ‘big house,’ 
as we called it, to get our week’s ration supply, which wasn’t 
much. We went to work in the morning early just at good 
daybreak. Before we even went to work we had to go by the 
‘big house’ and call the roll; this was done by each one calling 
his own name. For example, I would say: ‘Jane, sir,’ then I 
would go on to work. This was done to let them know who 
had gone to work on time or who had not gone.’’ 


Passing from work to the treatment of the slaves, one 
finds that, according to the testimonies of the slaves 
themselves, it was not so human. ‘‘On the larger planta- 
tions there was a man we called ‘the Negro driver.’ He 
would tell us what to do when we had finished one task. 
There was a driver with the hoe hands and one to go with 
the plow hands.’’” ‘‘As a rule, his treatment of Negro 
slaves was very harsh. If they failed to accomplish the 
amount of work ordinarily expected by their masters, 
they were reported by him to be whipped.’’® ‘‘In cotton 
picking time, everybody was given a certain limit to 
reach and if any person fell below his limit his clothes 
were stripped from his back and he was whipped on his 
naked body. There was one master who whipped until 
the blood ran from backs to ground. Three hundred 
pounds per day was the lowest for some masters. My 
master would let a slave who picked six hundred pounds 
of cotton each day for three days walk around idle during 
the remaining three days of the week.’’ 


“Miss M. M. Brown of Monroe. 
“Mamie Barkley of Bastrop. 
“Sarah Skinner, op. cit. 
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‘‘Mrs. Martha Washington reported that some of the 
conditions of slavery were horrible.’’* ‘‘Burton Davis, a 
Georgia slave, field hand, plowed from daybreak until 
dark. When time was rushing, he was forced to work on 
moonshine nights. The horses were changed and rested 
but he had to keep on plowing.’’® One Mrs. Emma Gray, 
ex-slave in Morehouse Parish, says: 


‘Our old master was supposed to be the best in the neighbor- 
hood, but he sometimes whipped. When he did, the men would 
have to pull off their shirts and the women would have to pull 
down their waists to receive the whippings upon naked skin. My 
old master whipped one lady about walking with a stiff leg until 
her back bled. I was whipped several times in slavery—one 
morning for being late. When I was about sixteen years old, the 
overseer attempted to whip me about plowing. I had become 
tired of being whipped. Old Bumpus (the overseer) hit me with 
a bull whip—drawing blood. I grabbed it; he changed ends and 
hit me on the head. I then snatched the whip and struck him 
on the head. This drew blood, making both of us bleed. After 
fifteen minutes of hard tussling, he let me go and never attempted 
to whip me again.’’®6 

‘Alex Johnson was a slave whose master was Huey Young, 
and he lived on the Young plantation. Uncle Alex was a field 
slave and sometimes his work was very hard; he was his mother’s 
girl for four years. He washed, cooked, spun, knitted and 
nursed in order to help his mother, who had certain tasks to 
finish in a limited time. 

‘By daylight, each one had to be ready to begin and work 
until noon, when they ate their dinner which had been brought 
along with them in the morning and some would bring their 
breakfast, for they wouldn’t have time to eat before leaving 
home. The length of the noon hour depended upon the amount 
of work to be done. After noon, they worked until night. Then 
they would go to the cabin, get supper and go to bed. If they 
would stay up a good while, old master would knock and order 
everyone to bed. 

‘‘Huey Young was very cruel to his slaves, although his 
wife was very kind. He had a bench with holes bored in it 
through which yokes fitted. When he got ready to whip a slave, 
he would place one of these yokes over his head to hold him. 
He would simply beat him with a paddle having holes in it. One 


“M. I. Swearingan of Bastrop. 
®Mae D. Moore of Minden. 
“J. E. Gray of Bastrop. 
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day, Uncle Alex says, he whipped a woman until the wagoners 
had to carry her home in a wagon. The man (ex-master) died a 
few years ago and Uncle Alex just knows he was lost. During 
his last sickness, he didn’t want anyone to do anything for him 
but Uncle Alex’s wife, who is still living. She was a very small 
child when the war ended.’’® 

‘Mrs. Pricilla Owens reported that her master treated her 
fairly well. He was her father. Most of the meanness was 
done by overseers. If the right report reached the master, he 
would sometimes send his overseer away. Upon one occasion, an 
overseer whipped a woman until the blood ran on the floor. 
She had not been on the plantation very long. The master had 
given all the slaves passes to another plantation to attend a 
dance. After reaching there and having so much fun, they decided 
to dance all night. The overseer liked this particular woman and 
thought she was away with some of the slaves and whipped her 
almost to death. For this act, the overseer was sent away to 
another place.’’® 


lV. PuNISHMENTS AND SLAVE-TRADING 


Around the question of punishment hinges the most 
frequent bases for the argument regarding the inhuman- 
ity of slavery. Much has been said concerning cruel pun- 
ishment of men and women held in bondage. Negro men 
and women who passed through the ordeal of slavery 
dwell upon this feature of punishment more than any 
other. It is no surprise, then, to find that statements 
regarding the corrections of slaves have been full and 
frequent in these accounts. 

Lee Henderson told Mrs. Rosa B. Johnson that, ‘‘ Pun- 
ishment was not so severe on his master’s plantation un- 
less the slave was very unruly. Most of the whipping was 
done with a strap. In extreme cases persons were whipped 
so severly that the skin was taken off the body in spots 
and the clothes were discolored with blood. On some 
occasions one slave was forced to whip another slave.’’ 
In this connection, Mrs. Patsy Larkin tells the following 
story: 


“TLueatha Mansfield of Bastrop. 
“Mable L. Leary of Minden. 
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‘‘My Uncle was a ‘nigger driver’ and just before we were 
set free, my mother made my mistress angry and the mistress 
told my Uncle to give my mother a good whipping; he whipped 
her good for which I hated him although he could not help 
himself. ’’® 


Mrs. Mae Dee Moore of Minden, set forth the cruelty 
of a Texas slave owner in these words: 


‘A very cruel slave owner who lived in Harrison County, 
Texas, owned about forty or fifty slaves and kept a hired over- 
seer. Slaves were beaten for the least offense. Oftentimes when 
a slave was tied down and beaten almost to death, this man 
who weighed about one hundred and eighty-five or two hundred 
pounds, would get on the slave and walk up and down his back, 
stamping, occasionally saying, ‘if there is anything I like bet- 
ter than my drink, it is whipping a nigger.’ Many times he 
would have slaves whipped to death, have a hole dug and kick 
the dead slaves into it.’’ 


The following tale is related not only to illustrate a 
type of punishment but also to show to what extremities 
helplessness will lead. 


‘‘During the time of slavery, there were two women by the 
names of Betty and Molly. Molly was tall with coal black hair, 
about the age of thirty. Betty was a slave brought from Ala- 
bama and sold in Louisiana. She was very high-tempered. She 
weighed about one hundred and eighty-five pounds. Betty was 
treated very cruelly by the overseer on account of her temper. 
On one occasion, her punishment was to be whipped every 
morning for one month. This she thought horrible. She was 
the mother of one child named Simon. 

‘‘One day Aunt Betty and Molly got into a dispute over a 
eotton row in a field where they were chopping cotton. Betty 
struck Molly with her hoe, cutting the flesh from her face. Her 
punishment was so severe, she decided that she would stand it no 
longer. She threw her little son, Simon, in the well. They 
whipped her terribly about the disappearance of the child. She 
would never tell where the child was. There was one old slave 
who felt sorry for her and begged her to tell where the child 
was because he had heard the overseer say that night would be 
his last time to whip her because he was going to kill her. So 
she told this old slave man where her little son was. He rushed 
to the lot where the well was and pulled him out. 


Ella Alford of Bastrop. 
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‘Aunt Betty was brought to Homer and tried by the court 
and was condemned to die. 

‘On the day that she was hanged they asked her what she 
had to say. She only said, ‘I want to eat breakfast in hell 
tomorrow morning with Molly McAmore!’ ’’?° 


Some ex-slaves dwelt upon the unusual practices and 
features of punishments. ‘‘Mrs. Monson said that women 
were whipped until they bled and then forced to bathe 
in brine.’ J. H. Carter giving reminiscences of his 
father recalls that: 


‘Many were treated as brutes, whipped and put in stocks, 
and I am told that some slave owners after putting them in 
stocks would build a fire of bark and chunk the bark while 
burning and let the small pieces drop on the slave while in the 
stocks. 

‘‘About once a year when the white folks were away, a 
gang of the slaves would come together and have the big time 
of their lives; sometimes they Would get caught, which meant 
a good punishment, usually ending in a sound beating upon nude 
bodies draped across logs.’’™ 

‘‘All the slaves were checked upon at night and if one were 
missing, the overseer would call for him and if he (slave) had 
not been visiting the hut of someone on that plantation, he was 
hunted and if caught before he could reach his own hut, he 
would be given from fifty to one hundred lashes on his naked 
back with a big plaited leather whip made of rawhide leather. 
Some of these whips, he said, had nine small ends plaited; this 
was called a cat-o-nine-tails which would bring nine _ blisters 
at each stroke. He also said that some of the overseers were so 
eruel that they would pour turpentine over blisters to make 
the pains more severe. They thought that this would make 
the slaves fear such cruel punishment and not venture to leave 
the plantation without a written permit.’’’* 

‘‘Louisa Harris said if a slave began learning to write and 
let it be known, his fingers were cut off. There was a colored 
ehurch on the plantation. They were never given money and 
just enough clothes to work in. Women were whipped as chil- 
dren. Their clothes were turned over their heads and they 
were whipped so that they couldn’t move.’’™ 


“Minnie J. Tims of Minden. 

“Mary L. Swearingan of Bastrop, quoting Bertha Pillars. 
*Related to M. L. Leary of Minden. 

*L. J. Evans of Bastrop, quoting Joseph Young. 
*Mable L. Leary of Minden. 
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Dr. Carter G. Woodson gives the testimony of his 
grandfather, Carter Woodson, a slave in Fluvanna Coun- 
ty, Virginia. Being an excellent mechanic and cabinet- 
maker, he was permitted to go from plantation to planta- 
tion and make contracts for work in his own name and 
report periodically to his master. Functioning in this 
capacity, the old gentleman thought of himself as free 
rather than a slave. One day, then, when the overseer of 
the plantation undertook to whip Carter Woodson he 
turned the tables on the former and whipped him. His 
master, therefore, had him caught and tied up to afflict 
him with the punishment adequate for such a bold deed. 
On approaching the accused, the master said, ‘‘When I get 
through with you, Carter Woodson, you will be sorry that 
you ever struck a white man.’’ Thereupon the sufferer re- 
plied, ‘‘ You don’t have to get through with this for me to 
feel that way, for I am sorry now, sir.”’ 

George Woodson, the son of Carter Woodson, and the 
uncle of Dr. Carter G. Woodson, had more of the invin- 
cible spirit than his father. This chip of the old block 
was what was called in those days an unruly slave. George 
grew tired of being punished even after having performed 
his duties faithfully, and began to strike back. One day 
he whipped the overseer for trying to punish him without 
justification; and when his master appeared upon the 
scene George whipped him also. This the slave knew to 
be tantamount to servile insurrection. George escaped to 
the woods and endeavored to induce other slaves to join 
him. Run down by blood hounds, however, he was soon 
apprehended and returned to the plantation, where he 
was so severely beaten as to bleed profusely and to have 
scars on almost every part of the body. To heal his 
wounds he was washed down in brine or what the slaves re- 
ferred to as ‘‘salt and water.’’ When George finally re- 
covered sufficiently to go to the auction block he was taken 
to Richmond and sold into Louisiana, and his relatives 
never heard of him again. George’s brother, James Henry 
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Woodson, the father of Dr. Carter G. Woodson, carried 
with him to his grave the grievance against that institu- 
tion which thus deprived him of his oldest brother. 

It is not at all surprising to note that much of the pun- 
ishment centered around the problem of work. Hannah 
Towns told Mrs. M. J. Tims, of Minden, that, ‘‘If a slave 
were found to be stubborn he had a real hard time. The 
men especially were whipped if they were found not want- 
ing to work or were sold from their family.’’ Mrs. H. G. 
Lewis of Minden, quotes Tessie Moore as saying: ‘‘My 
mother was whipped nearly to death for not reporting to 
work on time. Besides, she was not allowed to eat for 


a day.”’ 
Another slave quaintly sets forth thus his narrative in 


dialect: 


‘‘My master wus name Bunkie. He wus not so mean to 
his slaves. He whipped only dem dat wus lazy and contrary. 
Some marsters’ wus very mean to dem. De overseer would 
whup de slaves if dey didn’t work to suit him. Sometimes he 
would whup de slaves till de blood run. He would tie um 
and stake um out by tying each hand and foot to four stakes 
drove in de ground. De slaves had to work from sun to sun. 
Cotton picking time each slave had to fetch so much cotton 
or git a whuppin. When I wus bout thirteen, de overseer ask 
me fur my shirt case (because) I didn’t pick de mount (amount) 
of cotton he did. I begged him to let me off an’ I’d git it 
next time; en I did. Loter (lot of) old men and women would 
git whuppins case dey would let me beat um picking cotton.’’™® 

‘‘If a slave felt ill, the master usually gave what medicine 
he thought necessary. The doctor was seldom ealled in. The 
master prized a horse more than some slaves and often whipped 
a slave to death about abusing his horse. If a master moved, 
he earried his slave just as he did his household materials.’’*® 


Mrs. Lizzie Shelton told Mrs. M. L. Leary of Minden, 
that: 


‘‘She would just as soon have been in hell as in slavery. 
Every day she had to clean the silver and her mistress would 
find some fault for which she was daily beaten.’’ 


™Callie Harvey of Bastrop. 
™G. T. Griffin of St. Joseph, quoting ex-slave Robinson, of Louisiana. 
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‘‘Our master would punish us by putting us into stocks. If 
a slave committed a bad crime, he would be put into the stocks 
by his head; that is, his head was put through the hole so that 
it would fasten around his neck. If the crime was not bad, 
he would be put in by the feet. Someone carried water 
and food to him. We were also punished by whipping with a 
whip made from cow hide; or a large whip ealled a bull whip. 
When a mother was sent to attend to her baby, she had a cer- 
tain time to stay; if she stayed over that time she was whipped.’’’ 


In view of the preceding the following cases revolving 
around stealing will not astonish the readers. Joe Cald- 
well, ex-slave of Louisiana, says: 


‘“‘TIf a slave stole anything he was whipped. The punish- 
ment for a minor offense was ten lashes on bare back. When 
resistance was offered, punishment was doubled or trebled; the 
flesh was raw and blood streamed.’’"® 


Lue Bradford of the same slaveholding area, says: 


‘‘My second master, a Mr. Heard, and his wife were very 
eruel to their cook. One day she cooked some biscuits and 
brought them to the table. Mrs. Heard decided that she had 
kept one or two for herself. Now she (the slave) was not 
allowed to eat biscuits at all, consequently Mr. and Mrs. Heard 
began questioning the cook. Of course the cook had eaten the 
biscuits, but forgot to wash the pan in which they had been 
eooked. Mr. Heard counted the number of biscuits on the table 
then went into the kitchen where he could see the signs in the 
pan; from which he was able to judge that the cook had mis- 
placed two biscuits. Mr. Heard finished his dinner, then took the 
cook out and whipped the blood out of her.’’*® 

‘‘Rosa Tims had a very cruel master who whipped his slaves 
often to keep them smart. The slaves were allowed to sing 
while working; but they had to turn down a wash-pot to retain 
the sound when they sang and prayed at home. They were not 
allowed to visit without a pass. If they slipped off, the hounds 
found them, then a dreadful whipping followed.’’*® 


Not all slaves were whipped as witness the following 
stories: 


™Mamie Barkley of Bastrop, quoting Jane Robinson. 
*Lucinda Cabin of Bastrop. 

*Johnnie B. Slaton of Ruston. 

“Minnie J. Tims of Minden. 
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‘‘Mr. Johnson was a water boy in the days of slavery; he 
states that he was one who could talk so fast and say so many 
funny things that his mistress could never whip him.’’*! 

‘‘Mrs. Mary Frances, an ex-slave woman about ninety years 
of age, states that during slavery time many of the slaves 
endured all kinds of torture in order to escape the hard pun- 
ishments inflicted upon them. She tells of an instance when an 
uncle of her’s resisted one of the overseers and struck his 
master a severe blow when the master attempted to beat him 
with a cow hide whip for not working fast enough for him. 
After having this encounter with the master the poor slave 
knew that it meant death if he remained on the place and 
that if he ran away the hounds would be sent in pursuit. Thus, 
he had to think fast of a means to escape. 

‘‘Immediately he set out for the woods. After crossing a 
small stream in a dense forest he came to a spot where there 
was a large hole in the ground. This was the place for him. 
He took trees, leaves and branches to cover it over in order 
that he might be protected from wild animals and storms. He 
made a bed of leaves upon which to sleep, and kept near him a 
large club which was his only weapon. He killed birds and 
game and other wild animals of this forest for food. He 
seized every opportunity to slip back to the plantation to visit 
the cabin in which his mother lived, so as to stay in touch 
with her and family. No one knew of his whereabouts but her, 
and she kept it strictly a secret. This particular slave remained 
in the forest until the hair covered his body and he looked like 
the animals about him. 

‘*‘When freedom came, he revealed himself, went to his wife 
and children, who to their utmost surprise, and fright, greeted 
him, although they were not thoroughly convinced that he was 
whom he claimed to be.’’S” 


Lue Bradford, who was a slave near Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, suggests that cruel masters were not always re- 
garded with favor by their white neighbors. She says, 
‘‘The Heard people were so cruel and did so many dis- 
graceful things to their slaves that their neighbors 
stopped visiting them, looking upon them as a set of dirty 
people not even good enough to visit.’’** 

Not all punishment was administered by the masters, 
overseers and drivers. Patrols had a very definite hand 

"L.. J. Evans of Bastrop. 


“Minnie J. Tims of Minden. 
Johnnie Slaton of Ruston. 
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and part in keeping the Negro slaves confined to planta- 
tions and properly terrified. Negro hunting, Negro eatch- 
ing, Negro watching and Negro whipping constituted the 
greatest sport of many youthful whites. Ex-slaves refer 
to them as ‘‘patty-rolls,’’ the ‘‘patter-rollers,’’ ‘‘patter- 
roses,’’ or ‘paddle rollers.”’ 

‘‘Sometimes all those who were out without a pass were 
eaught by the patrols, severely whipped and carried to their 
masters. Whenever a slave tried to escape or run away from 
his master, he was hunted down by bulldogs or blood hounds. 
Sometimes slaves would be so badly lacerated by the dogs that 
they would bleed to death, being located by the presence of 
vultures in unusual numbers hovering over some lonely spot.’’** 

‘Once in a while, they would give a frolic, and if anyone 
from another plantation was caught there by the patter-roses 
without a pass, he was beaten and sent home.’’*® 

‘The slaves didn’t have any privileges. If dey wanted to 
go from one plantation to de udder, dey had to ask. If a young 
man wanted to go to see a girl, he had to ask. If he slipped 
away and the Paddle Rollers (they were the men that watched 
the plantation at night) caught him, he wus whupped with a 
bull whup. It wus pleated rawhide. Some of de slaves wud 
holler so mournful when dey git a whuppin.’’*6 

Not the least inhuman phase of slavery was the domes- 
tic slave trade, and that practice did not fail to leave its 
impression upon those most affected. We were able to 
secure accounts of procedure from those actually in- 
volved—from those who had actually traveled in the slave 
coffles and experienced their hardships—from those who 
had been sold away from family and loved ones. Slaves 
were sold to clear accumulated debts and to effect a divi- 
sion of property among heirs. Stubborn and unruly 
slaves were sold as a punishment, and some because they 
bore blood relationship to the master. Mr. James Smith, 
of Bastrop, says: 


‘One of the saddest pictures of slave life was that presented 
by the wanton disregard of family ties by the owners. The 


“Mrs. L. J. Evans of Bastrop, quoting her uncle, Joseph Young. 
*M. M. Brown of Monroe. 
“Callie F. Harvey of Bastrop, quoting Roan Barnes. 
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buying and selling of slaves was as common as the buying and 
selling of horses and cattle. Families were separated never again 
to be seen or heard from. The fear of being sold away from the 
family or of having the family sold kept the slaves in constant 
uneasiness. If a slave was called to the house by the owner or 
overseer and the cause was not known by the rest of the slaves 
they invariably guessed that a ‘deal’ had been made and the 
person in question had been sold.”’ 


Mrs. Amelia Armstrong stated that she had ‘‘seen 
children sold from their mothers and husbands sold from 
wives.’’ ‘‘Frank Jones, who was a slave in Macon, 
Georgia, was sold from his wife and three children. He 
never saw them again.’’**? ‘‘Myrah Fisher, an ex-slave in 
Texas, says that when her mistress and master died, the 
slaves were divided and sold. She was sold from her chil- 
dren into Louisiana, the children being sold into North 
Carolina and Georgia.’’** ‘‘Often brothers and sisters 
were sold from each other right in the presence of their 
mothers and were not allowed to cry at the parting.’’®® 


‘‘Mrs. Bradford relates that she was sold to a slave specula- 
tor. She was brought with a drove of slaves from Kentucky to 
Alabama. At night the men (speculators) rented a stable for 
them to stay just as we see horse stables of today with no protec- 
tion at all. There were seventy-five in the drove. If one would 
get too hot and die on the way or anything happened that would 
cause one to die, they would dig a hole and put him into it, put 
a little dirt over him and go on.’’®® 

‘Often fathers were sold from their families or mothers 
from their children and children from their parents’ arms. 
Knowing they would never see each other again, this was heart 
breaking to both the ones leaving and the ones left behind. Slaves, 
who were good workers or who could read and write, were often 
sold for large sums, or given in exchange for some debt.’’# 

‘‘My mother was upon the block to be sold at one time but 
her mistress, Minder Cox, would not let her be sold. After the 
death of my mistress’ father, the slaves were divided. My father 


“Minnie J. Tims, P. O. Box 493, Homer, Louisiana, of Minden. 

Mae Dee Moore of Minden. 

*Ella Alford of Bastrop, quoting Patsy Larkin, ex-slave, near Selma, 
Alabama. 

Johnnie Slaton of Ruston. 
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belonged to my mistress’ stepmother. He was allowed to come to 
see us, but sometimes he had a mean overseer, who would not let 
him come; then he would have to slip off to see us.’’?? 

‘*T was born about the year of 1845 in Bossier Parish near 
Plainsdealing. My mother was a Mulatoo—the daughter of her 
master, who gave to her, her sister and mother their freedom 
which was legal in the state of Virginia; but after the master’s 
death, his son (white and the new master) came to the Negro 
quarters and asked my grandmother to let him see the papers 
his father had given her. The papers, once in his hands, he 
burned them (the papers) in the presence of my grandmother 
and ran from the house. Soon thereafter he sold them to the 
Negro trader, who took them to New Orleans and sold them from 
the block.’’® 

‘“When dey sold slaves dey wud carry them in droves just 
like dey do cattle and horses today. A man would be riding in 
front and one behind. Natchez, Mississippi, was one of the big 
slave markets. Dey would take chillun from dey mothers. Dey 
would never see each other again. Dey would examine men, 
women, and chillun just like dey would cattle and horses before 
buying um. Sometimes dey would give $1,500; $1,800 for one 
slave.’’®4 


Just when and how many times a slave could change 
hands and did, may be judged from the experience of Mrs. 
Young, an ex-slave. 


‘“When Mrs. Young was about sixteen years old, Mr. Bert 
sold her to Mr. William Gipson of Plattsburg, Mo., and finally 
Mr. Gipson sold her to Mr. Pratt of Plattsburg, Mo. Mr. Pratt 
put her in the traders yard and sold her to General Dodge. Then 
General Dodge sold her to a southern slave owner, Mr. Dirge 
Sandford. Mr. Dirge Sandford brought her from Plattsburg, Mo., 
to Monroe, La. This was a tiresome journey. They walked two 
by two, the men being chained two by two, legs and arms. They 
brought with them provisions to eat on the way, a herd of horses 
and a herd of mules. When transferred across the rivers, they 
were made to stand among the horses and mules. She was fifteen 
years old when she arrived in Monroe, La., and there were only 
two stores in Monroe, on the Ouachita river. Mr. Sandford put her 
on a block and sold her off to Mr. Tannel Hatheway of Log Town, 
La., in the pine hills.’ 


"Mamie M. Barkley of Bastrop, quoting Jane Robinson, ex-slave of 
Jefferson County, Mississippi. 

*J. E. Gray of Bastrop, quoting Mrs. Emma Gray. 

“Callie Harvey of Bastrop, quoting Roan Barnes. 

©"M. M. Brown of Monroe. 
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‘““When a planter owed a debt and was not able to meet it, 
all of his slaves were called to the yard, placed in a circle and 
the creditor allowed to select from that number enough slaves to 
settle the debt. In some instances, the men would be ordered to 
pull off their shirts, the women to pull off their shirt waists, that 
prospective buyers might see if they had healthy looking muscles 
or if their backs were scarred.’’*® 


At all times during slavery, there seemed to have been 
those high-spirited souls (called ‘‘bad’’ by their masters) 
who chafed under the yoke of bondage to such a degree 
that they were willing to risk life and lhmb by running 
away. This study enables us to give the testimony of a 
few who attempted to find freedom in flight and the re- 
sults of such attempts. 


‘Burton Davis, Georgia ex-slave, a farm hand, plowing from 
day-break until dark and on moonshine nights says, ‘Once he ran 
away, was overtaken and beaten until his back was gashed. As a 
treatment, strong salt water was thrown on his back; while un- 
able to go to meals, he was fed pot licker and bread crumbs.’’®* 

‘*Qne morning, my boss came around and told me, since I was 
such an able bodied giant, more work was expected of me. He 
put a task which was impossible for me to complete in the few 
hours alloted. When he returned, he found I had not finished it. 
His anger had no bounds; he struck me, drawing blood as usual; 
suddenly I turned upon him giving him a sound thrashing and 
made my escape by the help of the Lord to another far-off 
plantation. I found the master there not near as cruel as my 
former one. I worked faithfully for the new master until the 
Negroes were freed.’’®® 

‘“Bob Jones belonged to a man who owned a plantation on 
Bayou Lafourche. Bob continued to run away from his master 
despite the hounds and the cruel beatings. So a kind of iron 
halter with a bell attached to it was placed upon Bob’s head so 
that he might easily be caught.’’®® 

‘*T remember one morning during the slavery period, I saw a 
eolored man on the back of our plantation, who seemed to be 
running away. It wasn’t long before he was lost to my sight. 
About five hours later, we heard some dogs barking. I was told 
that they were ‘nigger’ hounds. They trailed that man, I was 


“TL. J. Evans of Bastrop, quoting Joseph Young. 
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told, to the present site of Spyker Carbon plant where he killed 
two of the dogs in a fight with them. It was the custom for the 
dogs to taste Negro blood when they had trailed well. The Negro 
man was brought back by our field washed down in blood. This 
was done to make us afraid to run away.’’! 

‘*Sometimes a slave and the overseer would get into a fuss or 
fight and the slave would run away to keep from being punished. 
Then he would be chased by the blood hounds; sometimes they 
would get away. I have seen a number of slaves hiding in the 
woods around my master’s plantation. At night they would slip 
to the quarters and beg for our food.’’!®! 


V. Reuicion anp RecrREATION ACTIVITIES 


Accounts of religious conditions and opportunities for 
slaves vary. Some ex-slaves insist that every opportunity 
for worship was given; others claim that even the priv- 
ilege of free worship was denied. Worship was a fact. The 
seeds of Christianity found ripe soil in breasts of black 
slaves often denied the right of open public worship. Ne- 
gro slaves seemed to have fallen upon the most ingenious 
plans to gratify their desire to ‘‘Take their burdens to 
the Lord.’’ Slaves attended the same churches attended 
by the whites, listening to the same sermons, the same 
songs, and the same prayers. 


‘On a Bowie County, Texas, farm, slaves were allowed to hold 
chureh services on Wednesday nights, Sunday and Sunday 
nights. They were not allowed to preach or sing loud for fear 
of disturbing their mistress. The old master would read the 
Negro Parson a chapter in the Bible, select his text, and give 
him some instructions about handling the subject.’’!° 


Mrs. Rhiner Gardner of Morehouse Parish, says: 


‘“A few slaves were usually present at most of the religious 
services held for the whites. They were, the carriage drivers, 
who after driving the white people to church were given seats 
at the service.’’!°% 


Emma Gray to J. E. Gray of Bastrop. 

Mamie Barkley of Bastrop, quoting Jane Robinson. 
Gertrude Smith of Ruston, quoting Fanny White. 
James Smith of Bastrop. 
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‘*Slaves went to church with their masters but there were 
no seats in the churches for them. They sat on the floor of the 
church or steps and peeped in. They did not understand any way 
just where or why it was the master carried them.’’% 

‘The only time slaves were allowed to attend church was on 
Sunday and they had to have a pass before they could go. In the 
morning they would attend the white folks church and in the 
afternoon, the church for the slaves.’’!% 

*‘There would be church service on Sunday. In the morning 
the slaves would attend church with their masters—upstairs— 
where a white preacher would preach. In the evening there 
would be service downstairs for the slaves, where sometimes a 
white preacher would preach and sometimes a colored one.*’!% 

‘On Sunday evening, we would have church. A white preach- 
er would preach; one was named Mr. Muller. He would teach us 
from the Catechism and preach. In his sermon, he would tell us 
how to obey our mistress and masters. Sometimes we would slip 
out in the bushes and have church; then we would have a 
colored preacher to preach for us.’’!® 

‘The white minister preached to the slaves on Sunday after- 
noons. His text was always the same, namely: ‘Servants obey 
your masters.’ 718 

‘*Mrs. Pricilla Owens, who was born in Georgia and was run 
off to Texas to escape the Union soldiers, says that slaves were 
allowed to have church to themselves. They had it in the quarters. 
The Negro slaves were sometimes foreed to attend church with 
their masters and other times the white preacher would preach 
for the whites in the morning and for the slaves in the evening. 
He would use such expressions as ‘Don’t steal your master’s 
chickens,’ ‘Obey your masters,’ ‘Don’t run away, don’t lie.’ This 
kind of preaching was given in the afternoon.’’!° 

‘‘On some Sundays, the white preacher would preach to the 
slaves, the slaves kneeling on the ground in front of the mansion 
porch, while he (the preacher) and the white family together 
with a Nigger preacher sat on the porch. Of course, the Nigger 
preacher, as he was called, sat on one end of the porch while old 
master’s family sat at the other end. We had preaching very 
seldom. ’’!1° 


144. W. Casterman, quoting Annie Washington. 
**Tueatha Mansfield of Bastrop, from Uncle Alex. 
**Tbid., from Uncle Linzy. 

“Mamie Barkley of Bastrop, quoting Jane Robinson. 
MM. J. Tims of Minden, quoting Melvina Elzy. 
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An ex-slave gives us the gist of a typical sermon for 
the Negro slaves of his section. By comparison with other 
accounts, the sermon seems to have been universal. 


**You slaves will go to heaven if you are good, but don’t ever 
think that you will be close to your mistress and master. No! 
No! there will be a wall between you; but there will be holes in 
it that will permit you to look out and see your mistress when 
she passes by. If you want to sit behind this wall, you must do 
the language of the text ‘Obey your masters.’ 

‘Now don’t you steal your master’s chickens, turkeys; don’t 
you steal your master’s hogs, and don’t you run away; don’t talk 
about your mistress and master. If you do, you will not get a 
ehance to go to heaven and sit behind the glorious wall, because 
here is the language of the text—on these points—then he would 
reach upon the porch and get a long steel strap or bullwhip and 
show it to the slaves saying, that is what you will get if you 
disobey. 

‘‘Now I will let Parson Tom preach to you because you can 
understand his talk. 

‘Parson Tom would get up and repeat everything that the 
white preacher had said, because he was afraid to say anything 
different.’’!"' 


Statements which follow lead one to believe that at 
times worship of any nature was denied to the slaves. 


‘‘The slaves did not have churches as we have now. They 
made arbors of small pine trees. Some of them didn’t have 
arbors. When they wanted to sing and pray, they would steal 
off into the woods. During that time, most of the masters were 
cruel. If they would hear them (slaves) singing, they would get 
their whips and whip them all the way home. Whipping did not 
stop them from having meetings. When one place was located 
they would find another one. They didn’t have many preachers. 
Everyone was so anxious to have a word to say that a preacher 
did not have a chance. All of them would sing and pray.’’!!* 

‘*Tf dey had prayer meeting dey would turn a wash pot down 
tc ketch de sound to keep de marsters from hearing um. Didn’t 
have no church; sometimes a white man would go around through 
the quarters preaching to de slaves telling dem to obey dey 
marsters and missus and dey would be good to dem.’’!8 

‘‘Slaves were not allowed to have church, but they would have 


Ella Alford of Bastrop, quoting Frank Roberson. 
™M. J. Jones of Minden, quoting Hannah Lowery. 
"Callie Harvey of Bastrop, quoting Roan Barnes. 
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prayer meetings secretly. They would place pots in the door to 
keep the sound in the house to prevent their masters from hearing 
them.’’!!4 


Mrs. L. J. Evans, quoting Joseph Young, says: 


“‘They (slaves) sang and prayed around their fireplaces. 
Someone would exhort if there was a preacher among them. This 
was all done by permission. The overseer would always be present 
to know what was being said or done.”’ 

‘‘Andrew Jackson, ex-slave of Louisiana, says they went to 
church services on Sundays. The Negroes met in one or another 
of the cabins and held these services.’’!!5 

‘*On Sunday they (the slaves) would have services after the 
white people had had theirs. Most times, however, the slaves held 
their meetings in the woods under (brush) arbors made by them. 
The preacher came from some other plantation; he preached about 
heaven and hell. There they were not allowed to pray for free- 
dom, but sometimes the slaves would steal away at night and go 
into cane thickets and pray for deliverance; they always prayed 
in a prostrate position with the face close to the ground so that 
no sound could escape to warn the master or the overseer.’’!16 

‘‘There were no churches as such for Negro slaves. At times 
the slaves would be called together by a white minister who would 
exhort the servants to be subject unto their masters. If there 
happened to be a church located on or near the master’s planta- 
tion, he would allow the slaves to be called together there on 
special occasions and instructed by a minister. If there chanced 
to be among the slaves a man of their own race who could read 
and write, he generally preached and would, at times and places 
unknown to the master, call his fellow slaves together and hold 
religious services with them. It was to such leaders as these that 
the slaves owed much of their religious instructions.’’!!* 


Mr. Kalvin Woods, who is about ninety-five or a hun- 
Gred years old, says: 


‘“When he was a slave, he always would try to preach to the 
other slaves and would slip about from plantation to plantation 
preaching. However, the women slaves would take old quilts and 
rags and wet them thoroughly; then hang them up in the form of 
a little room and the slaves who were interested about it would 
huddle up behind these quilts to do their praying, preaching and 


™M. M. Brown of Monroe, quoting Nancy Young. 
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singing. These wet rags and quilts were used to keep the sound 
of their voices from penetrating the air. They didn’t want 
their masters to hear them, for they knew it meant a punish- 
ment for them. Mr. Woods says many a happy meeting was car- 
ried on behind these quilts and rags.’’!!§ 


Referring to a plantation located in Louisiana, Mrs. 
Channel says: 


‘‘On this plantation, there were about one hundred and fifty 
slaves. Of this number, only about ten were Christians. We can 
easily account for this, for religious services among slaves were 
strictly forbidden. But the slaves would steal away into the 
woods at night and hold services. They would form a circle on 
their knees around the speaker who would also be on his knees. 
He would bend forward and speak into or over a vessel of water 
to drown the sound. If anyone became animated and cried vut, 
the others would quickly stop the noise by placing their hands 
over the offender’s mouth.’’ 


In some localities and communities, masters allowed 
slaves privilege to earn and spend money of their own; 
others permitted the slaves to own chickens, pigs, and the 
like, or to have garden patches. ‘‘An ex-slave told the 
writer that his master willingly gave some of the slaves 
patches for themselves which they worked on Sundays 
and at night. When the crop was harvested he (the mas- 
ter) would sell if for them and give the slaves the 
money.’”’® Jane Robinson, who was a slave in Jefferson 
County, Mississippi, says: 

‘‘We were not given any money, but sometimes we were given 
patches on which to raise some truck; this (truck) would be sold 
and the money given to us. The truck pateh had to be worked 
at night. I used to hold a light for my grandfather as he worked in 
his truck patch.’’!*° 

‘‘Mrs. Channell says that on the Martin plantation, 
thrifty slaves were allowed to work at night and make a 
little garden for themselves.”’ 


™®Mary L. Swearingan of Bastrop. 
"°Sarah Skinner. 


“°Mamie Barkley of Bastrop. 
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‘‘Many of the slaves had money which some would bury. A 
man by the name of Allen Jones had a shoe shop. He would fix 
shoes, for which he was paid well. Some had stores. They sold 
beer and ginger snaps. They had to fix shoes and sell in their 
stores at night, between times, or on Saturday evenings. Many 
of the slaves also had patches. They worked for the master dur- 
ing day and in the little patches at night. Sometimes the master 
would give time off from work. The most that they would plant 
or. these patches were things to eat. If they raised more than they 
could eat, the rest was sold and the money given to the slaves. 
As they grew in finance, they were then able to buy better shoes, 
dresses or hats.’’!*1 

Mr. Crawford Martin of this very plantation, says, 
‘“‘They (slaves) got money sometimes by working on the 
time that was given to them, such as Saturday evening 
and sometimes all day Saturday. They (slaves) used this 
money to buy nice things that the master did not give, 
such as shoes and (better) clothing.’’'*? Another ex-slave 
says: ‘‘On some Louisiana plantations, it was permissible 
for slaves to raise chickens and to work small gardens 
during leisure. Only thrifty favorite slaves were allowed 
this privilege. This was called the edge of slavery.’”!”* 
‘‘Money was got by working out for white folks who 
did not have slaves. This was done when they were off 
for the week-end.’’** ‘‘During sickness, a mistress or 
some old slave who could not do much work attended to 
the sick. In very serious sickness, a physician was 
called.’’!?° 

Even in the dark house of bondage means of lightening 
the burden through recreation and amusement were not 
lacking. The customs of granting Sundays to slaves as 
a day of rest was practically universal. It was a practice 
rarely varied except in cases of extreme emergency. Our 
investigation showed that work was not required of 
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slaves on Saturday afternoons and evenings. Occasional- 
ly, exceptionally good masters would allow slaves all of 
Saturday. Besides the foregoing, all recognized state and 
national holidays normally called for suspension of regu- 
lar daily duties. 


‘‘Mrs. Amelia Armstrong, an ex-slave in Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, states that she was a servant in the home of her master 
and was granted permission to leave the plantation along with 
other slaves upon several occasions for pleasure visits. They 
never had any work to do on Sunday as they had a Christian 
hearted master.’’!*6 

‘‘For entertainment slaves were always given a big dinner 
on the 4th of July; all had picnics on some occasions. Those who 
liked frolics could have them on special occasions.’’ 

‘‘The slaves had little time or occasion for amusement. How- 
ever, after the accomplishment of a particularly heavy task, such 
as the harvesting of a bumper crop, or the clearing of a large 
piece of land, if the slaves had worked to the satisfaction of the 
overseer, the master was usually induced to permit a big dance 
to the slaves.’’ 


‘‘Mrs. Naney Young said slaves had very few amuse- 
ments. They visited on Sundays and once in a while they 
would give a frolic.’’** Mrs. L. J. Evans of Bastrop 
quotes her Uncle Joseph Young as saying, ‘‘The only 
amusements the slaves had were boxing, wrestling, jump- 
ing and dancing.’’ ‘‘It was stated by this man that 
slaves usually amused themselves by boxing, foot races, 
dancing (secretly), playing music on tin cans, Jew’s 
harps, or any kind of instrument which they could get 
that would produce sound. On many occasions, the whites 
enjoyed looking at the Negroes perform.’’!”* 

‘‘Some of the slave owners would allow their slaves to 
stage ring plays and go from house to house on Sun- 
days.’”!*° ‘For amusement, dancing was allowed; the over- 
seer would give them passes from house to house on the 
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plantation, and they would dance themselves down. Danc- 
ing seemed to be the only amusement for the slaves.’’* 


‘‘Usually when a slave holder gave a big festival, slaves from 
all neighboring farms would be invited. At times, festivals would 
be given for the sole benefit of the slaves of one slave holder. At 
this festival, the Negroes would sing and dance. Some would 
march and dance by the music of a banjo, others by the beating 
of a tin-pan. The ladies would dress in white towel dresses, with 
white rags on their heads. The men would dress in white duck- 
ings and shirts. Their pantaloons would be rolled up to the knees, 
and all would dance barefooted.’’!*? 

‘‘The slaves were allowed to have socials or balls occasionally. 
At times, the mistress and master would come out to see the 
Negroes dance and enjoy themselves; the dances that were done in 
those days were quadrille and other square dances. An accordion 
often furnished the music. On rare occasions, there were fiddles, 
fifes, and sometimes a drum. This same music was often carried 
tc the home of the master when company came.’’!*? 

‘‘Frequently, these slaves were permitted to have a ball or 
dance. Some would play ring plays, such as ‘Git around Napper 
and git out ob de way’ or ‘Where yo gwine buzzard, Where you 
gwine crow? Ise gwine down to de new groun to jump Jim Crow. 
Wheel aroun and turn aroun and do jes so. Evy time you turn 
aroun, you jump Jim Crow.’ ’’!88 

‘De most pledger the slaves had wus playing ball, shooting 
marbles and playing de fiddle. Sometimes, dey would slip off to 
give a dance.’’!%4 

‘‘There was nothing ever given for their enjoyment, Uncle 
Alex says, unless it was a big watermelon eating. There were 
always four or five acres planted in watermelons and during the 
season, they would have a big feast out under the trees. There 
would be plenty of whisky at all times, but they would have that 
to buy. They never had any money not even as much as a dollar 
given to them by their masters.’’!* 

‘‘For entertainment, they (slaves) were given big dinners on 
some occasions, such as the 4th of July, when they were through 
or up with the crops.’’!%® 
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VIL. Dip THey Finp THE Burpens Harp? 


We are not without positive reactions from ex-slaves 
regarding slavery. Although the majority of those ques- 
tioned did not express themselves upon the institution, 
fourteen delivered themselves in no uncertain terms. 
What might be surprising to some is the fact that several 
ex-Slaves not only feel no animus but actually long for 
the ‘‘good old times.’’ The statements follow—the pro- 
slavery sentiments first and the anti-slavery sentiments 
thereafter. 

One of the investigators closed his account of an in- 
terview with an ex-slave who ‘‘says that slaves fared much 
better than Negroes do now. He said we would be much 
better treated were we slaves.’’*’ ‘‘Lee Henderson states 
that he admires those days as he got along very nicely 
and did not have to work very hard.’’** ‘‘Some would 
have much better time if they were in slavery now.’’!* 
‘*Priscilla Owens says, the slaves on their plantation had 
a much better time than most Negroes are having now.*’!* 
‘*One old gentleman said his master was simply fine in 
every way. Since surrender, he has often wished for slav- 
ery again because he surely had a really splendid time.’’**! 

No less positive and emphatic are the statements from 
the other side. ‘‘Mrs. Martha Washington, aged 92 years, 
said to the writer not long ago that some of the conditions 
of slaves were horrible and the majority of masters were 
cruel.’’*? Lettie Stephens remarked to Mrs. Callie Harvey 
of Bastrop, ‘‘Slaves had a hard time where I was.’’ 
‘*As a whole, I did not see much cruelty to slaves but 
heard of a lot. For my part, I do not care to see such 
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again. | was fourteen years old when we were set free.’’*** 
“All of my days during the time of slavery were dark, 
seemingly.’’** ‘‘All the ex-slaves with whom I have 
talked, say that slavery at its best was terrible. There was 
no freedom, no privileges, nothing but hard labor and dep- 
rivations.’’'*° ‘‘Mrs. Lettie Monson said that all she 
knew of slavery was mean and unjust. She bears out the 
statement of others. Women were whipped until they 
bled and then were forced to bathe in brine. One was 
just about dead when permitted to stop for sickness.’’!*° 
*‘T consider the days of slavery as the darkest days of the 
world to my people—I mean to the Negro race. We were 
sold just as our masters would see fit, and many of us 
were driven and kicked about like dogs.’’'** ‘‘Mrs. Lizzie 
Shelton reported that she would just as soon be in Hell 
as to live as she did in slavery.’’*** 

And yet, ‘‘Lucy Hamilton, born in Claiborne Parish, 
four miles north of Athens, Louisiana, says that she has 
seen more slavery since surrender than before.’’?*® 


“Sarah Skinner. 

Mrs. H. S. Lewis of Minden, quoting Tessie Moore. 

Callie F. Harvey of Bastrop. 

“Mable L. Leary of Minden. 

“"Mrs. H. G. Lewis of Minden, quoting Mr. J. M. Simpson. 

“®Mable L. Leary of Minden. 

“°M. J. Tims of Minden. 

It is quite interesting to read the opinions of such white persons as 
will express themselves to Negroes regarding slavery as they saw the insti- 
tution either as children of slave owners or slave owners themselves. A. L. 
Osbin, one such person who lived in Tennessee during the days of slavery 
says: 

“My father owned fifty or sixty slaves, and worked them very hard 
every day in the week. On Sundays women would prepare meals for the 
mistress, and clean the house. My father was very cruel to his slaves in 
every respect. I was a sympathetic boy, and my father finally listened to my 
plea for better treatment of slaves and improved.’’ 

Another, according to Booker T. Wagney, recalls the old days in these 
words: 

**T was quite a kid during that time, but old enough to realize how 
conditions should be. My dad was a slave-holder and he did not have the 
feeling that people should have for people in that condition. When I was 
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And stepping aside to allow one of the student inter- 
viewers have the floor as the curtain is drawn on our 
report: 


‘May I add here that even though slavery has been abolished, 
it still exists in parts of our .country. To go about and visit 
the large plantations where Negroes toil day after day in the 
fields till the end of the year when they are told by the owners 
that they are yet in debt—which means that they must toil yet 
another year, only to find themselves where they started—is in- 
deed sad to behold. However, we as a whole have done exceed- 
ingly well as we have only had sixty-five years to get where we 
now stand. ‘Watch us grow.’ ”’ 

JOHN B. CADE 
Prairie View College, 
Prairie View, Texas. 


at the age of ten, my father had me as one of the overseers in his field 
because he owned so much money and land, and so many slaves.’’ 

A very old man who was a slave owner said about two years ago that 
during slavery he gave each one of his ‘‘Nigger’’ (Negro) slaves about 
two pecks of meal and three or four pounds of bacon a week. Most of his 
slaves slept on the floor and after breakfast, at sunrise, the slaves went to 
the fields where they worked practically all day. He gave them about one 
hour and a half rest for noon. He is classed as a very mean man and even 
now most of the Negroes fear him. He hates Negroes and does everything 
in his power to harm them. It would make one’s blood boil to hear him 
sit and talk about what he has done to Negroes. 

A. W. Casterman of Minden, quotes one Lawyer Stewart who recalled 
that his father owned a few slaves but borrowed slaves from folks around 
town who did not need them. To do this, contracts had to be made, which 
were quite rigid. He remembered his father hiring a man and woman un- 
der many restrictions, such as, they must have so many suits a year, must 
be given plenty to eat; the woman must not be put to heavy work, such 
as plowing, rolling logs. She could do house work or hoe; she also could 
pick cotton. 

Slaves seldom lived together unmarried. The man might live on one 
plantation and the woman on another. The masters saw to it that the man 
went to see his wife on week-ends, but he was compelled to report for work 
Monday. Marriage was binding. He remembered that many of them lived 
together until death. 

Slaves ate in the kitchen. At supper hour they ate the clearings 
and anything they could get. The same waitress served both master and 
slaves, with only a door separating the eating (or should I say dining) 
rooms. 








SOME DATA ON OCCUPATIONS AMONG NEGROES 
IN ST. LOUIS FROM 1866 TO 1897 


From 1866 to 1897 the St. Louis Board of Education 
printed in its Annual Reports the occupations of the par- 
ents of children enrolled in the public schools. This in- 
formation was reported for each school separately, and 
because of segregation of Negroes in St. Louis a study of 
the occupations of Negro parents as compared with white 
parents is possible. These data do not give a complete 
picture of all the gainfully employed persons in St. Louis, 
nor is it an unbiased sample. Since employed persons in- 
cluded in the tabulation must have children attending the 
public schools, the sample is particularly biased with re- 
spect to very young workers and very old workers. How- 
ever, we may assume that this bias operates the same 
with regard to Negro workers as with white workers and 
that comparison may be made between the two races. No 
distinction is made by sex, and a large number of parents 
remain unclassified with regard to occupation. 

In Table I we present the data on occupations of Negro 
parents as recorded for the Negro schools each year by 
the Board of Education. In Table II the percentage dis- 
tribution for white and Negro parents is given for five- 
year intervals. The second period beginning in 1871 com- 
prises only four years because occupational statistics were 
not reported in 1875. Likewise the period beginning in 
1891 is for four years because the classification of occupa- 
tions was changed in 1895. The material for 1895 to 1897 
when the School Board discontinued reporting on the oc- 
cupations of the parents of school children is presented in 
Table ITI. 
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TABLE III.—OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF NEGRO CHILDREN IN ST. 
LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM 1895 TO 1897 
Negro Per cent: 1895-97 
1895 1896 1897 Negro White 
Agricultural, G66. ....ccccccccccccoscscsccsece 42 43 58 8 1.2 
Electric Service  ..........c.cccccccsssseccees 3 9 7 1 1.0 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Proprietors 14 38 38 5 6.5 
Employees 167 191 86 2.6 25.2 
Mercantile 
NOD ib acsacencncchactdcnscwssvecneonsecs 22 51 49 .7 10.6 
Nc codiesscasnis csudiexcassiahansnasie 93 71 9 1.0 14.5 
Personal Service ..............cccccseeseeeeeee 2,631 2,946 3,020 49.5 10.7 
Professional Service ..........c.::sceecceee 188 160 172 3.0 3.7 
Public Employment. .............cccccc00008 353 24 48 2.4 3.5 
Tr@Nsportation .............cccceecececeseeeeeees 339 479 535 7.8 6.6 
.... Rr aera . 1,527 1,671 1,557 27.3 10.0 
NMMNIIIIIIN, den dcesdayinicecsnnnicoacsecevanaccecs 363 191 196 4.3 6.5 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Negro Citizen of West Virginia. By Thomas E. Posey. 
(The Press of West Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia, 1935. Pp. 119. Price, $1.00.) 


By many people who have never lived in West Virginia, that 
state is regarded as a region of mountain feuds, terrible min- 
ing camps, and questionable black-and-white politics; by many 
who have never lived out of that state, it is regarded as a sort 
of ne plus ultra—a reasonably limited democracy in which Ne- 
groes have not too great nor yet too small a share. For all 
such persons Mr. Thomas E. Posey’s recently published The 
Negro Citizen of West Virginia ought to be both a boon and 
a remedy—a boon for enlightenment and a remedy for false 
beliefs—and to all who are seriously interested in the study of 
Negro life and history, it should prove profoundly interesting. 

In nine short but interesting chapters there are discussions 
of the part played by the Negro—rather, the part played with 
him—in the movement that culminated in the disruption of 
Virginia and the formation of the State of West Virginia, of 
the Negro’s struggles to win and maintain the full rights of 
citizenship in the new state, and of the political, economic, edu- 
cational, and general social progress of the Negro in the state 
within recent years. Some phases of these topics, such as those 
considered under the headings ‘‘Making the Negro a Citizen’’ 
and ‘‘Significant Social Legislation for Negroes,’’ have been 
clearly and thoroughly treated; while others, such as those headed 
*‘Industrial Expansion and Population Increase’’ and ‘‘The 
Negro Prominent in Polities,’’ have not been fully analyzed nor 
adequately discussed. Under the last-mentioned chapter head 
Mr. Posey dwelt too much on the individual biographies of the 
near-great and too little on the influence of Negro citizens as a 
group on the course of political affairs in the state. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer at least, he gave too much atten- 
tion to the politicians and not enough to the politics, when, ob- 
viously, the latter is of much greater significance. 
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Inasmuch as Mr. Posey’s chief interest is economics, it would 
be surprising to find that his discussion of the economie life of 
the Negro in West Virginia is no more extensive than it is if 
one were not aware of the difficulties that are ever attendant 
upon impartial efforts to study the economic problems of Negroes, 
especially where the racial difficulties of these problems are 
further complicated by troublesome odds between labor and 
capital. One can not help wishing, nevertheless, that this dis- 
cussion had thrown more light on the economic status of the 
Negro in the state, not only with regard to Negro wage-earners 
but also with regard to the ownership of land by Negroes, their 
activities in business, and their standards of living. 


In addition to the chapters dealing with the political and 
economic life of the Negroes in the state, there is a chapter 
on ‘‘The Negro in the Courts,’’ which gives an account of five 
important legal battles, each of which served to establish or 
safeguard some particular right of Negro citizens; there is a 
chapter on ‘‘The Education of the Negro,’’ which records the 
progress of Negro education in the state, especially since 1914; 
and there is a final chapter on ‘‘Social and Recreational Facili- 
ties for Negroes,’’ in which is set forth the need for further im- 
provements in the social service and recreational facilities now 
provided for these people. All three of these chapters are illumi- 
nating, especially in that, along with the chapters dealing with 
matters economic, they indicate some of the important things 
for which Negroes must continue to strive in West Virginia; 
but all of them are to a considerable extent wanting in sufficient 
factual data and eritical interpretation of them. 


In spite of the more or less noticeable defects in the treatment 
of its subject, however, and in spite of some detracting elements 
of style, such as occasional awkwardness of expression and hazi- 
ness of thought, Mr. Posey’s book is a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Negro in American life. It represents the first 
attempt made by a Negro to make a comprehensive, historical 
survey of Negro life in West Virginia, or, with the exception 
of Mr. A. H. Gordon’s Sketches of Negro Life and History in 
South Carolina (1929), of Negro life in any other separate 
state. One hopes that in the revision promised in the fore- 
word of the work Mr. Posey will not only deal more thoroughly 
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with all of the important phases of his subject but will also 
project his treatment of it against a broader background of the 
larger history of the United States. 

W. Epwarp Farrison 
Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and 
Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844. Edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and 
Dwight L. Dumond, and prepared and published under the 
direction of the American Historical Association from the in- 
come of the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Volume I, 
pp. xxxvii+510. Volume II, pp. x+512. Calendar of letters 
and notes. Price, $10.00.) 


In these portraits, largely self-penned, one meets in a pecu- 
liarly intimate way the American reformer of a century ago 
with his aspirations, heroisms, and infirmities. Although atten- 
tion is focused upon Weld and the Grimké sisters, it falls, in 
lesser degrees, upon highly illuminating facts about Charles 
Stuart, Lewis Tappan, James Thome, James G. Birney, and 
about a score of others. 

We re-encounter in the introduction to the letters, the thesis 
of Professor Barnes’ earlier book, The Anti-Slavery Impulse, 
1830-1844 (D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933). It is stated here, 
however, with slightly less exuberance. Instead of locating the 
origins of the anti-slavery movement in the crusade of William 
Lloyd Garrison and his New England followers, Professor Barnes 
found it originating in the benevolent activities of the American 
churches and Arthur and Lewis Tappan. In 1830 the move- 
ment received fresh impetus in the teaching and methods of Charles 
G. Finney, the famous Presbyterian revivalist, and was _ sus- 
tained largely by Weld, who, according to the book now being 
reviewed, was ‘‘the movement’s man of power, the greatest in- 
dividual factor in its triumph.”’ 

Weld, a son of a Congregational minister of western New 
York, was sent at the age of seventeen to an academy to pre- 
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pare for college. When study injured his eyes, he left school 
and wandered for two years in the West and South, lecturing 
on the ‘‘Science of Mnemonics.’’ Upon his return home he 
was converted by Finney, and spent the years 1827-1830 at 
Oneida Institute preparing for the ministry. The institution 
was a pioneer in the manual labor movement, and Weld as 
‘‘monitor general’’ of the school’s farm earned a part of his 
expenses; the rest was paid by Charles Stuart—a _ bachelor 
and pietist, who ate no meat, avoided alcohol, tea and coffee, and 
bathed daily in cold water. Stuart left for England in 1829 to 
agitate for the abolition of slavery in the West Indies; and dur- 
ing the next two years, by letter and pamphlet, he persuaded 
Weld to devote his life to the anti-slavery cause. Weld brought 
to the cause the convictions of a reformer, a fine melodious 
voice, and a constitution that somehow withstood years of fron- 
tier travel, the Graham diet, and strenuous lecturing. 

With these talents and an ability to arouse practical enthu- 
siasm in others for making gifts and loans to him, Weld’s in- 
fluence became wide. He was the moving spirit in a council 
of reformers which met at New York City in the spring of 
1831 to consider the organization of a national anti-slavery 
society. Under his leadership the students almost to a man 
seceded from Lane Seminary, when in 1834 the trustees for- 
bade any discussion of the slavery question. Eventually he and 
the Tappans found shelter for the students at Oberlin. To 
compensate the school for harboring the Lane Rebels and for 
opening her doors to Negroes, Oberlin received a princely en- 
dowment and Finney. These events started Oberlin on her 
long career of reform. After this master stroke Weld became 
a regular anti-slavery lecturer, and ‘‘the most mobbed man in 
America,’’ as he said of himself. He also wrote The Bible 
Against Slavery; The Power of Congress over the District of 
Columbia, and Slavery As It Is. The last dealt in a vivid 
manner with the cruelties of slavery reported to him, and was 
the source book of the anti-slavery movement for a decade, 
supplying Harriet Beecher Stowe with her ideas of slavery. 
James Thome wrote Weld that after wading through the book 
he came out dripping with blood. Weld ended his career in 
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the early forties by leading the anti-slavery lobby in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

As early as 1836 Weld began to correspond with the Grimké 
sisters, who had forsaken a fine home in Charleston, and had at- 
tracted national attention by the anti-slavery sentiments ex- 
pressed in such works as an Appeal to the Christian Women 
of the South, which was publicly burned by the southern post- 
masters. They too had given offense by lecturing to ‘‘promis- 
cuous’’ audiences of men and women on the subjects of slavery 
and woman’s rights. Indeed, Angelina was so sensitive about 
the equality of the sexes that she refused to answer Weld’s let- 
ters until he ceased to write them in pencil. Weld replied, with 
a bit of humor lacking in his letters, that he also believed in 
the rights of women, and that thereafter he would carry an ink 
bottle in his pocket ‘‘though it might put my temperance good 
name in jeopardy.’’ It would be hard to imagine a more serious, 
impractical courtship. One letter might strongly censure the 
sisters for their rashness in advocating the rights of their sex 
or pacificism, a second might praise their courage, a third, fourth 
and fifth might be given over to heart searchings and self- 
examinations. Weld actually mentions his aversion to dirt, and 
his daily cold baths, as reasons for not marrying. Both Weld 
and Angelina feared that marriage would conflict with duty. 
The common opinion was that by her independent feminism 
Angelina had unsexed herself, and was unfitted for marriage. 
Eventually in 1838, after two years of ecstatic correspondence 
Weld, as James Thome put it, ‘‘showed great moral courage’”’ 
by marrying. Their marriage ceremony was symbolic. Neither 
would consent to be married by a clergyman, nor would they 
bind themselves by the words usually spoken at marriage. Weld 
spoke of the unrighteous legal powers vested in a husband: 
Angelina uttered a few words of devotion. A colored minister 
then prayed for them, and Garrison read the marriage certifi- 
cate which was signed by those present. Angelina was ex- 
communicated from the Quaker church for marrying Weld, who 
was a Presbyterian, and Sarah for attending the service. Whit- 
tier, who wished to remain a Quaker, remained outside the 
room until the ceremony was over. After Angelina’s mar- 
riage both sisters dropped into relative obscurity as teachers 
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in Weld’s liberal school at Belleville, New Jersey, Angelina 
from poor health, and Sarah from motives that one can only 
surmise. 

For making these letters easily accessible, and for a scholarly 
accuracy in annotation, the editors deserve the gratitude of the 
students of American humanitarianism. Although entirely rele- 
vant, many of the letters are repetitious and leave one wonder- 
ing whether by a severe pruning the letters might not have been 
compressed with more effectiveness into one volume. The 
letters demonstrate the importance of Weld, but they do not 
justify the unfavorable opinion of Garrison that Professor 
Barnes holds. 

CuayTton S. ELLswortH 
College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio 


Le Cameroun. By J. Wilbois. (Paris, Payot, 1934. 255 pages). 


Prior to the World War Germany had exploited her colonies 
with just about the same callous brutality as had the other 
colonial Powers. To assure better treatment to these colonies, 
which were taken from Germany at the end of the War, Woodrow 
Wilson insisted that they be given in trusteeship to various 
European nations that were to administer them under the super- 
vision of the League of Nations. 

To what extent have these Mandatory Powers lived up to this 
ideal of trusteeship set forth in Article XXII of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations? To just about the same extent that 
they have lived up to any other ideal—that is, they have 
honored it more in the breach than in the observance. How 
was it, indeed, to be expected that a colonial power would prac- 
tice a dual set of ethics: exploitation of natives in the colonies 
and paramountey of native rights in the adjoining mandated 
area? The inevitable has happened in spite of generally earnest 
efforts on the part of the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations. The mandated areas have been more 
and more assimilated to the colonies. 

This study of the French Cameroons, one of a series of 
similar studies of French African possessions, is the most valu- 
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able case study of mandated areas since Dr. Raymond Buell 
included this same area in his notable The Native Problem in 
Africa. Unfortunately, however, Wilbois confines his study 
almost entirely to the southern part, which has a population 
of about 1,000,000 inhabitants. During the ‘‘Lotus Decade’’ that 
followed the World War this region enjoyed a certain pros- 
perity. Some native chiefs had an income of about $4,000 a 
year. With the decline in the price of palm oil from 1,600 
francs a ton to 300 frances a ton, this prosperity has largely 
disappeared. But, says the author (p. 31): ‘‘A Negro in the 
Cameroons gets along one hundred times better than does an un- 
employed worker in the United States.’ The impact of European 
civilization on Africa is further revealed in the disappearance 
of native artisans, blacksmiths for example, since the importation 
of foreign articles supplants the native craft. 

The author’s discussion of family life is particularly enlight- 
ening because of his analysis of the so-called ‘‘bride purchase,”’ 
the traditional basis for denunciation by missionaries of African 
‘‘savages.’’ Supporting the conclusions of Torday in the maga- 
zine, Africa, Wilbois points out that it is just as ridiculous to 
call the Cameroon wife the slave of her husband ‘‘as it is to say 
that a Frenchman is the slave of his wife because she pays 
for him with her dowry’”’ (p. 43). This reviewer suggests that 
in some American social circles also it is not unknown for 
women to buy themselves a husband or a title. To the equally 
irritating accusation of general polygamy the author replies 
that, since there were 672,161 men aged fourteen to fifty-nine 
and 751,863 women of the same age, it is obviously impossible 
for polygamy to be general. In one place, of sixteen men, six 
had one wife and five were bachelors. 

Probably the most severe indictment of French rule is her 
policy of leaving education largely in the hands of missions. 
These missions have the two objects of preventing the spread of 
Mohammedanism and of making paganism impossible. In non- 
recognized mission schools with an enrollment of 55,000 na- 
tives little is taught except the catechism. In the recognized mis- 
sion schools, in which the use of the French language is oblig- 
atory, there were only 8,000 pupils in 1932. In the entire 
area (population close to 3,000,000) the French government 
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itself had in 1932 one superior school with seventy-three pupils; 
seven regional schools with 1,953 pupils; fifty-six village schools 
with 4,531 pupils instructed by African monitors. Some 200 
students had attended vocational schools. Thus, some 15,000 
students, or one-half of one per cent of the total population, 
were receiving an education in the government and recognized 
mission schools. The government spent 1,800,000 franes for 
educational purposes, or about three cents per capita at the 
rate of exchange in 1932. If this is trusteeship, what is ex- 
ploitation? Of course, the missions spent considerable sums, but 
the Cameroons were given in trust to the French government, 
not to religious enterprise. 

For sanitation and health the Government in 1932 spent 
14,415,000 franes, or about $576,600. This is most commendable. 
The expenditure has not, however, succeeded in completely 
eradicating sleeping sickness. It is interesting to note that 
venereal diseases constitute less than fifteen per cent of the 
diseases treated. 

In administering the territory the French follow the prin- 
ciples of both direct and indirect rule. In the ‘‘civilized’’ part 
1800 African functionaries aid 600 Frenchmen. These Africans 
have practically no part in formulating policies. They are 
employed as interpreters, monitors, hospital assistants, road 
supervisors, custom agents, policemen, bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers and secretaries. African ‘‘notables’’ sit on agricultural 
commissions, sanitary commissions, chambers of commerce, and 
even on the territorial administrative council, but they are little 
more than observers and sources of information. In the in- 
terior, native chiefs are permitted to settle minor disputes, keep 
up the roads, and levy taxes. It is to be hoped that the author 
is correct in his statement that in the future they will be given 
more extensive powers. 

To American Negroes who remember pleasantly the almost 
total absence of race prejudice in France, it is disheartening 
to learn that on the railways in the Cameroons first and second 
class coaches are reserved for whites and that the Negro con- 
ductors zealously expel blacks who try to ride in them. 

J. Wilbois, who is the Directeur de l’Ecole d’Administration 
et d’Affaires in Paris, has given us an authoritative and ob- 
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jective study. The Negro does not appear as a savage, nor does 
the white man strut with the vainglorious nonsense of Kipling’s 
bearers of ‘‘The White Man’s Burden.’’ France’s_ short- 
comings are revealed in a way that must make the govern- 
ment realize more fully than ever that she has betrayed her 
trust. Since France has practically ignored the League in her 
administration of the French Cameroons, enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the mandate system must reluctantly conclude that 
another ideal born of the World War has perished. 
Rayrorp W. Logan 


Atlanta University 


Crusader and Feminist, Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858- 
1865. By Arthur J. Larsen. St. Paul. (The Minnesota His- 
torical Society, 1934. Pp. 327). 


This book is an important volume based upon the source 
material of an interesting career. Jane Grey Swisshelm was an 
editor in Western Pennsylvania, on the Minnesota frontier, and 
in the national capital. She became famous in doing the un- 
usual thing of embarking upon a professional career as an editor, 
lecturer, abolitionist, and an advocate of women’s rights long 
before the public came to the position of feeling that a woman 
should function in such spheres. Mr. Larsen, the author, is of 
the opinion that her greatest achievement was that of a con- 
troversialist—“A flaming anti-slavery crusader and a dauntless 
champion of woman’s rights.’’ The author believes that the 
material collected affords him a sufficiently clear vision to make 
the proper estimate of this unusual character. 

In this study Mr. Larsen had access to files of the St. Cloud 
Visitor and the St. Cloud Democrat, which she edited. He ob- 
tained also from her daughters and relatives a number of portraits 
and manuscripts, and a partial file of the Pittsburgh Saturday 
Visitor. The letters, he believes, have their chief value in the 
description of places, the characterization of the people, the 
accounts of frontier travel, the comments on pioneer journalism, 
the reflections of public opinion, and the echoing of current, 
although sometimes baseless, gossip. With respect to the Min- 
nesota history itself he finds that she voiced something of the 
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popular psychology as to the bloody crises of the Civil and 
Sioux wars. ‘‘Her letters offer, in a sense, a cinematographic 
view of rapidly changing scenes in a period of important happen- 
ings, with a talking accompaniment—trenchant and not in- 
frequently ironical comments by an observer who, whatever the 
degree of her information, was never in doubt about her own 
mind.”’ 

The contents of the book give further details as to how the 
author has tried to paint this picture from the sources studied. 
He is able thereby to construct a picture of Central Minne- 
sota in the fifties, the mode of living at that time, and the 
general conditions obtaining on the eve of the conflict between 
the North and South. From these sources also he develops a 
more vivid panorama of the stirring scenes of ’62, the war time 
aspects of things in Washington, the gossip in restricted circles— 
in fact, an inside view of many things hitherto unknown. Into 
the picture, of course, there is much about hospital service dur- 
ing the war, references to various incidents connected with the 
unionists and secessionists, and the closing scenes of the drama 
with special emphasis upon women workers. 

With respect to Negroes themselves we see special mention 
of a school in Washington, the attitude of the Negroes toward 
the whites, the project for colonization revived by Lincoln, the 
enlistment of the freedmen as soldiers and their services in 
the Union army. In thus giving the public this work the au- 
thor has rendered historical scholarship a distinct service. 

W. G. C. 


Liberia in World Politics. By Nnamdi Azikiwe, Former Head of 
the Department of History and Political Science of Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania. (London: Arthur H. Stockwell, 
Ltd., 1935. Pp. 406. Price 7s 6d.) : 


Americans pay little attention to Liberia, and most Europeans 
think of the country as a joke. The recent suggestion that Liberia 
be given to Germany to satisfy its demand for African colonies 
shows the contempt of these exploiters for ‘‘this pretense of a 
black republic on the West Coast of Africa.’’ In case of ap- 
parently friendly relations between that country and European 
powers there has usually come to the surface some design to 
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deprive Liberia of its territory or to secure some economic ad- 
vantage. The American’s endorsement of the Firestone invasion 
of that African area shows that on this side of the Atlantic the 
same attitude has developed. 

Mr. Azikiwe, the author of this volume, a native African edu- 
cated in the United States, however, does not share this snob- 
bish attitude toward the black republic. He is of the opinion 
that Liberia deserves much credit for its skillful diplomacy and 
ability to measure up in great crises. Compared with other na- 
tions less handicapped, Liberia does not fall below the standard 
expected of small powers struggling against odds. The book, 
then, is written in conformity to the requirement to treat the 
past sympathetically. 

In conformity to the title the book deals primarily with 
politics. The author does not tarry long with the historic back- 
ground. Only two chapters ‘‘Digging into the Past’’ and ‘‘Self- 
Determination’’ deal mainly with the history of the country. 
The brief summary thus afforded, however, is clear and suffi- 
ciently detailed for the average student of politics. After de- 
voting another chapter to the aborigines of that country the 
author plunges into his main problem in portraying Liberia as 
the remaining spot in Africa to which are directed the eyes of 
land-grabbing Europeans in the scramble for that continent. 

Addressing himself to this main task, the author discusses 
the relations of the Germans and Liberians, imperialism, Li- 
berian loans, forced labor, the Firestone lease, the proposed in- 
ternational commission, the capacity of Liberia for self-govern- 
ment, the reconstruction of Liberia, the resurgence of Kru mili- 
tarism, the League of Nations as it concerns itself about Liberia, 
the present economic crisis, and the possibilities for the country 
to advance. In the development of these thoughts the author 
has used numerous sources found in both European and Ameri- 
ean libraries. 

After discussing in detail the trend of European and even 
American diplomacy toward the dismemberment of Liberia, the 
author discloses the purposes of his book in saying, ‘‘By all 
means, this last vestige of hope for African nationality should 
be safeguarded and revitalized by every true son and daughter 
of African descent. The position of Liberia in world polities is 
a question mark, whether Europe and America should be allowed 
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to annihilate this lone star on the wide African expanse-—by 
vilifications in their press, in their national legislatures, and in 
their stock exchanges. It is also a challenge to the manhood 
of the race, as it is to all Liberians and to those who are inter- 
ested in maintaining its corporate existence, to contribute their 
share for the salvation of this ‘‘Sick man of Africa,’’ and inject 
into its veins and arteries a new life and a national awakening.’’ 
Mr. Azikiwe agrees with President Cheeseman’s historic chal- 
lenge, ‘‘If by our neglect and indifference, we bring the ‘Lone 
Star’ to disgrace, and fail in preserving our national institu- 
tions, we shall not only confirm the prejudices and opinions of 
those who are not in sympathy with the Negro’s advancement, 
but shall bring upon the race a stigma which generations will 


not obliterate.’’ 
C. G. Woopson. 


The Education of the Negro im the American Social Order. By 
Horace Mann Bond. (New York: Prentice Hall, 1934). 


This book is a general treatise which covers unscientifically 
much ground. The author undertakes to give the setting of the 
Negro as a result of the social and industrial revolution, refer- 
ring particularly to the revolution which has brought things to 
the point where they are today. He confines most of his treat- 
ment to the situation since the general emancipation of the race. 
He becomes more serious with the treatment of the ‘‘Origin of 
the Tax-Supported Schools during the Reconstruction Period.’’ 
The effect of the undertaking of a systematic reconstruction of 
education is also noted. He gives attention to the populariza- 
tion of industrial education by Booker T. Washington, and the 
work of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Next he discusses ‘‘ Inequal- 
ity in Education for the Two Races,’’ ‘‘The Progress Made 
Toward Equality,’’ ‘‘The Effect of Migration, Industrialization, 
Urbanization, and the Burden of the Dual System Throughout 
the South.’’ 

The author then proceeds to the discussion of the educational 
problems in the other part of his book. These are problems 
which concern the operation of the school as it functions through 
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teachers and pupils. He discusses the capacity of the Negro 
to learn, the achievement of children, their education in certain 
centers in the North, and special problems of administration 
which have resulted in recent years. In this respect the book 
deals with education as it is today and may be useful in the 
study of the history of education of the Negro as it is re- 
flected by its present status. 

From the usual point of view of dealing with and noting the 
progress of education of the Negro from without, this book is 
regarded as a contribution. The method of treatment in vogue 
in our colleges of education which produce works of this sort 
is carefully observed in this effort to give such a picture of the 
education of the Negro as that which we have of various elements 
otherwise circumstanced. When you have finished reading the 
book you may thoughtlessly get the impression that with cer- 
tain exceptions the education of the Negro is a simple process 
very much like that of the others and the only thing we need 
to do now is to remove the inequalities that everything may run 
along smoothly in the usual way. This is what we have been 
hoping and working for during the last three generations, but 
we find ourselves about as far from the goal as we were in 1865. 
The Negro produced by his educational system is unable to take 
care of himself in this social order. The mentally undeveloped 
class of Negroes, as a rule, has shown greater possibilities for 
leadership than the so-called educated American of African 
descent. This the author denies as an untruth, brushes the 
fact aside, and fails to deal with truth because he insists that 
truth is not truth. 

It does seem reasonable that education should have some direct 
bearing on the grave problems which people have to solve in 
order to endure. The so-called enlightened element ought to 
be equal to the demands upon it for efficient leadership; but 
about as far as the educated Negro has been able to go is to 
preach a sermon as his oppressor tells him to preach, to teach 
principles set up by his traducers for the advantage of the op- 
pressor, and to cooperate with the exploiter in keeping the 
Negro in his place. The so-called educated Negro has never 
learned to think and therefore does not know how to do. It has 
been asserted that his education is at fault. It is strikingly evi- 
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dent that he has been educated from without rather than 
from within. He is educated to be a white man and forced to 
live a Negro. Trained to be an American and forced to remain 
an African. The education of the Negro should be made to bear 
upon the solution of this problem as it is rather than deal 
with the imagination of things as they should be. 


C. G. Woopson 








NOTES 


Books oF AMERICAN HIsToRY 


The contribution of the Catholics toward the religious uplift 
and general welfare of the Negro is attested in the production 
entitled A Saint in the Slave Trade, 1581 to 1654, Saint Peter 
Claver, brought out by Sheed and Ward in New York City. This 
is an interesting and valuable biography of a Jesuit missionary 
to Africa. One thereby learns not only what this religious 
order did for the comfort and welfare of the tribes reached but 
useful facts of scientific value. The book should find its way 
to all collections dealing especially with the Negro. 

In Bennet Champ Clark’s John Quincy Adams, ‘‘Old Man 
Eloquent,’’ a publication of Little, Brown and Company, of 
Boston, one will be surprised not only to know that the au- 
thor knew little of importance in connection with the life of 
this American, but that he failed also to note adequately the 
significant battle of Adams for free speech in the struggle for a 
hearing on slavery in Congress. Frederick H. Gillett’s George 
Frisbie Hoar, published by Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
gives opportunity for further study of this man and measures 
in which he participated. Many of the movements connected 
with the name of this statesman vitally concerned the Negro. 

In the Growth of the American People, a textbook of Ameri- 
ean history for high schools, under the authorship of Marcus 
W. Jernegan, H. E. Carlson and A. C. Ross, published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company, of New York, there is unfortu- 
nately the usual propaganda about Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It is 
ignorantly stated that this production was an unfair attack on 
slavery. It is surprising that a man of Professor Jernegan’s 
scholarship should attach his name to such a work. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was never published as a definitive history. It was, how- 
ever, an historical romance founded in fact, as anyone who has 
taken the time to examine the documentary evidence will con- 
cede. Such evidence is accessible in Frederic Bancroft’s Slave- 
trading in the Old South, in Elizabeth Donan’s Documents IIl- 
lustrative of the History of the Slave Trade, and in H. T. Cat- 
terall’s Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the 
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Negro. It looks like selling one’s soul when an author, to have 
his book adopted in certain quarters, will incorporate therein the 
local views with respect to men and measures. History should 
not be made to order. 

In Professor Charles M. Andrews’ The Colonial Period of 
American History, a Pulitzer Prize production of the year 1934, 
published by the Yale University Press, we are somewhat dis- 
appointed that it does not cover all America. The work does 
not deal in detail with the colonization of the Latins to the 
south of us and therefore does not teem with facts of history in 
which the Negro Americans participated more freely in that 
sphere than they were permitted to do in what is now the United 
States. This book, then, is chiefly the history of British coloniza- 
tion along the Atlantic. American writers should refrain from 
using unscientifically the word American to apply solely to the 
United States. The People of Argentina and Ecuador are just 
as much Americans as those of the United States. 

Professor A. C. McLaughlin’s recent Constitutional History 
of the United States is the product of long experience as a 
teacher in this field at Michigan and the University of Chicago. 
The author is of the opinion that the Constitution and the Union 
grew rather than developed by making. The country grew into 
the Union held together by a fundamental law which the majority 
of the citizens of the United States learned to respect in spite 
of such efforts to the contrary as nullification and _ secession. 
Early in his career Professor McLaughlin dealt more with the 
vital questions of freedom and slavery as the underlying causes 
of most of what happened throughout that crisis; but during later 
years he has given more attention to the economic problems 
which showed clashes of various elements of the social order 
and the cleavage between the East and the West. Does this 
show liberalmindedness or narrowness? 

Along with Douglass Southall Freeman’s R. E. Lee, awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize this year, have appeared the biographies of 
other distinguished men of that time. In William Starr Myers’ 
George B. McClellan; A Study in Personality, brought out by the 
D. Appleton-Century Company, of New York, we do not find 
much new light on this failure of the Civil War in spite of the 
effort to manufacture from his remains a great character. Rob- 
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ert R. McCormick has published through the D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, Ulysses S. Grant: The Great Soldier of America. 
Dodd, Mead and Company have brought out David S. Muzzey’s 
James G. Blaine: A Political Idol of Other Days. 

D. B. Chidsey’s The Gentleman From New York, A Infe of 
Roscoe Conkling has been published by the Yale University 
Press, New Haven. The questions of import especially those 
dealing with the reconstruction are treated in this work as 
they revolve around this character seen by the author mainly 
as a political boss. Through Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
of New York City, has been published Fletcher Pratt’s Ordeal 
by Fire, a history of the Civil War. In this same field has writ- 
ten Mary Merwin Phelps the life story of a brilliant woman 
and her distinguished father, Kate Chase: Dominant Daughter 
of Salmon P. Chase. 

Works of various sorts dealing with sections are rapidly 
multiplying as usual. This we see in W. W. Ryle’s Missour: 
Union or Secession, brought out by the George Peabody College, 
of Nashville. Alfred B. Williams’ Hampton and His Red Shirts, 
another work of this type, published by the Evans and Cogswell 
Company, of Charleston, South Carolina, has already passed to its 
second printing because of the great demand for this account 
of an eyewitness of Hampton’s campaign against Carpetbag 
rule in 1876. ‘‘A Southern Gentleman’’ comes into the fore- 
ground in a work of fiction entitled Bottom Rail on Top, by H. 
J. Eckenrode, published by Greenberg in New York City. 

In this connection should be mentioned also William S. Jenkins’ 
Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South, published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press at Chapel Hill, and The Fif- 
teenth Amendment, An Account of Its Enactment, by A. Caper- 
ton Braxton, from the press of J. B. Bell and Company of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 1934. 

Books dealing with race and culture have also come at the 
usual pace. E. B. Reuter, a prolific writer on racial matters in 
the United States, has undertaken to broaden the scope of his 
efforts in producing Race and Culture Contacts, a publication of 
McGraw-Hill and Company, New York, 1934. Joseph J. Williams, 
S. J., the author of Hebrewisms of West Africa, Voodoos and 
Obeahs, Whence the Black Irish of Jamaica? and Whisperings 
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of the Caribbean, has brought out through the Dial Press of 
New York Psychic Phenomena of Jamaica, a study of witch- 
craft, applied magic, the belief in ghosts, funeral customs, and 
poltergeist. Professor Benjamin Brawley, of Howard University, 
has published through the University of North Carolina Press 
at Chapel Hill his Early Negro American Writers, an effort to 
improve upon Vernon Loggins’ Negro Author. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, of Baltimore, Maryland, has just announced A Study 
of the Development of Negro Education under Catholic Auspices 
in Maryland and the District of Columbia, by Michael Francis 
Rouse. 
In AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


Certain articles in American magazines are of interest. ‘‘ Negro 
Suffrage and Fusion Rule in North Carolina,’’ by W. A. Mabry, 
in The North Carolina Historical Review, April 1935; ‘‘Malthu- 
sianism and the Debate on Slavery,’’ by J. J. Spengler, The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, April 1935; ‘‘The Underground Rail- 
road in Southern Chautauqua County,’’ by W. S. Bailey, New 
York History, January 1935; ‘‘White Spirituals in the South- 
ern Uplands,’’ by James W. Patton, Tennessee Historical Maga- 
zine, January 1935; ‘‘Dorothy Dodd, the Schooner Emperor, an 
Incident of the Illegal Slave Trade in Florida,’’ Florida His- 
torical Society Quarterly, January 1935; ‘‘Sectional Ambition the 
Cause of the War in 1861,’’ a letter by Lyon G. Tyler, Tyler’s 
Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, April 1935; 
‘*Slavery Propaganda turning the Mexican War,’’ by John D. 
P. Fuller, Southwestern Historical Magazine, April 1935; ‘‘The 
Concept of Race,’’ by Julian Huxley, Harper’s, May 1935; 
‘‘The Technic of Mob Rule,’’ by George Boas, in the same peri- 
odieal; ‘‘Negroes and the Fur Trade,’’ by Kenneth W. Porter, 
in Minnesota History, December 1935; ‘‘Henry A. Wise and the 
Virginia Fire Eaters of 1856,’’ The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, March 1935; ‘‘Black Man’s Art,’’ by H. I. Brock, New 
York Times Magazine, May 5, 1935. 


Books ON AFRICA 


D. Appleton-Century Company has published Captain R. S. 
Rattray’s The Leopard Priestess, a sort of novel which at the 
same time is an elementary treatise on Central African anthro- 
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pology. This firm has published also a less interesting work 
of adventures in Africa called The Yellow Diamond, by George 
Gibbs. Through A. Stokes and Company, F. G. Carnochan 
and Hans Christian Adamson have produced The Empire of 
Snakes, an unusual account of primitive people in Central 
Africa. 

Leo Frobenius’s Madsimu Dsangara, Chronique d’art rupestre 
sud-African, t. II, Les styles ethnographiques, prehistoriques, has 
been published. The unfailing interest of this German scholar 
in the scientific approach to Africa is further attested by this 
work. Unfortunately, Europeans must bring into their works 
the theory of the high culture of some mythical ancient race 
which accomplished great things in Africa before the coming of 
the present ‘‘belated natives,’’ even when the yarn seems more 
remote than ever. 

Egypt and Negro Africa, by C. G. Seligman, is a 1933 publica- 
tion of Routledge, London. The author is inclined to think 
that Egyptian ideas went into the interior only when there is 
just as much evidence that ideas migrated from the interior 
northward into Egypt. What actual facts the author collected 
should be carefully noted, but his unwarranted bias in his 
comments should be just as carefully avoided. 

The Religious Tract Society has published Cullen Young’s 
translation of Samuel Y. Ntara’s book. The author is a native 
of Africa. Miss Alice Werner and William Hichens, also in- 
terested in penetrating the native’s mind, have published 
through the Azania Press the first literary composition by an 
East African Native woman to be published in Great Britain. 
This was a poem of a Swahili woman of two generations ago, 
The Advice of Mwana Kupona upon the Wifely Duty. 

Dr. L. S. B. Leakey has published a thought-awakening book 
on The Stone Age Races of Kenya, dealing with findings of the 
Middle Pleistocene Period. This book will evidently force a re- 
construction of certain authors’ theories, for several have taken 
the position that in this particular area iron was discovered 
at such an ancient epoch that the natives did not have a pro- 
longed stone age and ‘‘skipped over’’ the bronze age to that 
of iron. 

There has been recently published Etiopia Occidentale, by 
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Enrico Ceérulli (Collezione di Opere e di Monografie a cura del 
Ministero delle Colonie) Sindicato Italiano degli Arti Grafiche, 
Editore in Roma. In view of what is now going on in Europe with 
respect to Northeast Africa, this work may seem timely and 
informing. It shows the continuation of the European effort to 
make Africa altogether a dependent continent. Two other works 
in this field throw light on the same movements. One is The 1820 
Settlers in South Africa, A Study in British Colonial Policy, 
by I. E. Edwards, published by Longmans. The other appeared 
through the Macmillan Company as J. Merle Davis’ Modern In- 
dustry and the African. Still another such work is The Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, by Sir Harold MacMichael, published by Faber 
and Faber. To these may be added Ifor L. Evans’ Native Policy 
in South Africa from the press of Cambridge University in 1934; 
and Von Erwin Mai’s Die Kakaokultur an der Goldkiiste und 
thre Socialgeographischen Wirkungen. 

Some of these recent publications on Africa deal primarily 
with the natives. Such is in part Albert Helser’s Education of 
Primitive People, published in New York, London, and Edinburgh 
in 1934, by Fleming H. Revel. In Arthur E. Southron’s Gold 
Coast Methodism, the First Hundred Years, London, 1934, the 
modernization of the natives again comes into the foreground. 
Of a different stamp are a few other recent works like Fr. C. 
Cagnolo’s The Akikuyu: Their Customs, Traditions, and Folk- 
lore, published at Nyeri, Kenya, through the Mission of the Con- 
solata Fathers in 1933; I. Schapera’s Western Cwilization and 
Natives of South Africa, from the press of G. Routledge and 
Sons, London, 1934; Von Ernst Strasser’s Der Eine Gott im Be- 
wusstsein der Volker, brought out in Leipzig, 1934; a work 
on the natives of Bornu by L. M. Mamadi entitled Kitabuwa 
Kanuribe Kitabu Kendegami, from Yerwa, Bornu Province, for the 
Bornu Native Administration, by the C. M. 8. Bookshops, Lagos, 
1934; and another such production by M. K. Malem entitled 
Kitabuwa Kanuribe, Kitabu, Kenuguimi, Kitabu, gargam, Ka- 
nem-wa Bornowabe kasargata, Faida tatawa magaranti badigaram 
Bornobaro, Lagos, 1934. 


ARTICLES ON AFRICA IN MAGAZINES 


In the vein of one who glories in the triumph of force over 
weakness, which is now considered justifiable throughout the 
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Christian world, Brooke Claxton writes in the Spring issue of 
Queen’s Quarterly ‘‘The Commonwealth of South Africa;’’ 
in the April issue of The Fortnightly Captain R. S. Rattray has 
a similar article on ‘‘The Maker of Nigeria,’’ Sir George 
Taubman Goldie. ‘‘Italy in Abyssinia,’’ by Robert Gale Wool- 
bert, has appeared in Foreign Affairs, April 1935. 

Approaching the social order from the natural science point 
of view, Allison Davis has contributed ‘‘The Distribution of the 
Blood-Groups and its Bearing upon the Concept of Race, Part 
II,’’ The Sociological Review, April 1935. Europe, for March 
1935, earried ‘‘Chefs Noirs,’’ by Robert Delavignette. In the 
April issue of Blackwood’s Magazine Mrs. R. F. Carnegie has an 
article entitled ‘‘A Kenya ‘Rain-Making.’ ”’ 

In The Journal of the African Society, April 1935, are the 
following: ‘‘Criminal Justice in East Africa,’’ by H. Grattan 
Bushe; ‘‘Negro Art: Seulpture from West Africa,’’ by Dora 
Clarke; ‘‘Sir George Goldie on Africa,’’ by Major Leonard 
Darwin; ‘‘The Problem of Liberia,’’ by F. M. Dyke; reports 
for 1933 of various dependencies, among which are ‘‘The Sudan 
Annual Report,’’ by E. N. Corbyn; ‘‘Native Affairs in North- 
ern Rhodesia;’’ ‘‘Uganda Protectorate,’’ by Major G. T. 
Keane; ‘‘Tanganyika Territory;’’ ‘‘Education in Tanganyika,’’ 
by W. Bryant Mumford; ‘‘Some Problems of Indirect Rule in 
Africa,’’ by Margery Perham. 

In the April issue of Africa appeared the following articles: 
‘‘Charakter und Einteilung der Sudansprachen,’’ by Diedrich 
Westermann; ‘‘Some Aspects of the Subtribes of the Edo 
People of Southern Nigeria,’’ by H. L. M. Butcher; ‘‘Culture 
Contact on the Fringe of Civilization,’’ by A. T. and G. M. 
Culwick; ‘‘La Lutte contre les Maladies Sociales au Cameroun,’’ 
by Dr. Millous; ‘‘Vernacular Texts in South African Native 
Schools,’’ by Clement Doke; ‘‘How far Can African Ceremonial 
be Incorporated in the Christian System?’’ by T. Cullen Young. 





